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Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Luclc now  with  Catalogues  of  the  cultivated  and 
indigenous  Plants. — Eg  Tnos.  Andeeson,  AT.  E.,  F.  L.  S., 
Garrison  Asst.  Surgeon,  Fort  William. 

As  a large  part  of  Northern  India,  including  the  Punjaub,  is  under 
cultivation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  its  Flora  may  justly  be  styled 
Agrarian  ; only  on  unreclaimed  land,  does  a spontaneous,  shrubby 
(rarely  arborescent)  vegetation  occur,  and  this  composed  of  a limited 
number  of  well  known  species.  From  the  existence  of  greater  humi- 
dity, along  the  base  of  the  Hills,  a luxurious  forest  exists  there,  which 
seems  to  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  arboreous  vegetatiou  of  the 
outer  Himalayas.  The  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  stations 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  of  this  Agrarian 
type,  but  mingled  with  an  introduced  Flora  of  considerable  amount 
and  with  an  extensive  number  of  truly  cultivated  species. 

In  native  gardens,  many  species,  indigenous  in  Southern  India, 
the  Himalayas,  and  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  are  cultivated, 
which,  from  boundaries  being  broken  down,  and  the  gardens  aban- 
doned, spring  up  spontaneously  in  waste  places.  To  these  are  to 
be  added  a small,  but  widely  spread,  number  of  plants  introduced  by 
the  various  conquerors  of  the  country,  such  as  Argemone  Mexicana, 
Anona  squamosa  and  reticulata,  Parlcinsonia  aculeata,  etc.  These 
various  elements  of  the  Flora  of  Northern  India  increase  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  of  all  young  Indian  botanists  in  whose  collections 
these  cultivated  plants  are  always  to  be  found.  That  I may  attempt 
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to  supply  a want,  I myself  have  much  felt,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
conveying  a wrong  impression  of  the  extent  of  the  Flora  of  Lucknow, 
I shall  exclude  from  the  catalogue  all  cultivated  and  introduced 
plants,  and  shall  detail  them  at  length  in  the  following  notes  on  the 
peculiarities  of  its  climate  and  cultivation.  Lucknow  is  situated 
in  Lat.  27°  E.  Long.  SI®  on  the  right  and  south  bank  of  the 
Goomtee,  a considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  marshy  country 
about  Khyraghur,  near  the  base  of  the  Nipal  Himalaya.  The  valley 
of  the  Goomtee  varies  at  Lucknow  from  one  to  four  or  five  miles  in 
breadth,  and  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a richly  cultivated 
alluvial  soil,  interspersed  with  patches  of  sand,  which  are  often 
blown  into  hillocks  by  the  prevailing  winds.  The  valley  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  banks  of  kunkur  (nodules  of  limestone)  rising 
about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some 
parts  of  its  course,  runs  at  their  base.  These  banks  are  intersected 
by  ravines  of  considerable  extent  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  river  j they  serve  during  the  rains  to  drain  the  adjacent 
country.  The  sandy  patches  extend  across  Oude  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore,  and  are  there  connected  with  the  sandy 
valley  of  that  river. 

The  climate  of  Lucknow  presents,  with  well  marked  features,  the 
three  seasons  of  Northern  India,  namely  the  cold  season,  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  the  hot  dry  season,  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and  the  rainy 
season,  extending  over  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
passing  into  the  cold  weather  duiing  the  first  fortnight  of  October. 
The  distinctive  features  of  these  seasons  at  Lucknow  are,  in  the 
cold  weather,  considerable  dryness,  greatly  diminished  power  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  though  favoured  by  a cloudless  sky,  great  nocturnal 
radiation,  and  consequently  an  extended  daily  thermometric  range. 
My  records  of  meteorological  observations  were  destroyed  during 
the  mutinies  of  1857,  so  that  I am  unable  to  give  a thermometric 
table,  but  the  minimum  temperature  recorded  during  1856  was 
37*  Falir.  In  the  hot  weather,  the  existence  of  steady  hot 
westerly  winds,  excessive  dryness,  returning  power  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  decrease  of  thermometric  range  give  an  almost  African  cha- 
racter to  the  climate.  On  the  accession  of  the  rains,  the  climate  is 
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completely  altered,  the  atmosphere  becomes  saturated  with  moisture 
and  the  fall  of  rain  is  considerable,  the  heat  is  much  diminished, 
uocturnal  radiation  almost  ceases  while  the  sky  is  clouded,  and  the 
daily  range  of  the  thermometer  reaches  its  minimum.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  cold  weather  return,  and  by 
the  10th  or  15th  of  October,  that  season  has  again  commenced. 

The  climate  of  Lucknow  more  resembles  that  of  the  Punjab  and 
Scinde  than  might  be  expected  in  so  Eastern  a district,  for  Rohil- 
cund,  several  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  has  moister  and  more 
equable  seasons.  That  such  is  the  case  at  Lucknow  is  exemplified 
by  the  existence  there  of  several  species  peculiar  to  the  arid  regions 
of  India,  and  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  which,  except  at  Cawnpore, 
do  not  occur  east  of  the  dry  countries  bounded  by  the  Jumna. 
Dr.  Thomson  has  thoroughly  explored  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moradabad  in  the  west  of  Rohilcund,  the  district,  immediately 
east  of  the  Ganges,  or  west  of  Oude,  and  has  not  met  with 
them  there,  nor  did  I observe  them  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
that  province  either  at  Shajehanpore  or  Bareilly.  Among  these 
dry  country  plants,  are  Capparis  aplu/lla  forming  extensive  jun- 
gles in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  found  sparingly  at 
Lucknow.  Corchorus  drpressus,  Linn,  a native  of  the  Arabian  deserts, 
occurring  in  the  Punjab,  near  Agra,  and  also  at  Lucknow.  Alkai/i 
Maurorum , the  camel  thorn  of  the  desert,  a peculiarly  dry  country 
plant  common  in  the  Punjab,  which  I found  at  Lucknow  and  traced 
along  the  sandy  patches  to  Cawnpore  where  it  was  observed  many 
years  ago  by  General  Hardwioke.  Berthelotia  lanceolata  found 
formerly  by  Genl.  Hardvvicke  at  Cawnpore,  and  not  known  elsewhere 
east  of  the  Jumna  except  at  Lucknow. 

Most  of  these  plants  are  also  found  in  the  Deccan,  where  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dry  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  the 
North  Western  Provinces. 

This  peculiar  Elora  does  not  extend  much  beyond  Lucknow  in  any 
direction,  except  towards  Cawnpore.  At  Nawabgunge,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  east  of  Lucknow,  it  ceases,  on  the  north  it  extends 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  on  the  west,  only  six  or  seven.  This 
prolongation  of  the  dry  climate  and  desert  Flora  of  India  into  the 
richly  cultivated  and  well-watered  province  of  Oude  is  interesting 
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ami  at  tlie  same  time  difficult  to  account  for.  The  want  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  reason  being 
assigned,  and  causes  us  for  the  present  to  remain  coutented  with 
the  fact.  Dr.  Thomson  suggests  as  a possible  explanation,  a depres- 
sion in  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  north  of  Lucknow,  which  would 
cause  a diminished  rainfall  and  consequently  a drier  climate.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Nipal  is,  however,  so  limited  that 
this  suggestion  cannot  be  tested  by  a reference  to  maps  or  altitudes. 

In  all  parts  of  India,  but  especially  in  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces, there  is,  as  I have  already  said,  a large  and  diversified  non- 
indigenous  Flora.  To  a young  botanist,  these  plants  are  most 
perplexing  and  it  is  not  for  several  years  that  he  is  able  to  distin- 
guish the  truly  wild  species  of  his  district  from  those  that  have 
been  introduced.  In  no  book  has  this  character  of  the  Flora  of 
Northern  India,  received  sufficient  prominence  ; even  Dr.  Hoyle,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  only  refers  to  it  incidentally. 
The  descriptive  works  on  botany  that  exist  only  serve  to  increase 
his  confusion,  as  many  of  the  species  are  included  in  these  works 
Irom  the  fact  of  their  being  natives  of  the  Himalayan  or  South 
Indian  forests.  It  seems  therefore  desirable  to  accompany  the 
catalogue  of  the  indigenous  species  by  some  notice  of  the  culti- 
vated and  introduced  plants,  and  in  so  doing,  I shall  distinguish  as 
much  as  possible  between  those  species  which  are  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale, as  field  crops,  and  these  found  only  in  gardens,  or  orchards. 

In  all  climates,  plants  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.  In 
temperate  regions,  where  cereal  grains  and  other  annual  species  form 
the  crops,  there  is  wanting  that  luxuriance  and  diversity  of  form 
which  are  given  to  the  tropical  landscape  by  a cultivation  composed 
of  the  economic  palms,  plantains,  perennial  Euphorbiacese,  and  tall 
annual  grasses  and  leguminosse.  Northern  India,  with  its  widely 
different  seasons, yielding  at  different  periods  of  the  year  the  products 
of  the  temperate,  as  well  as  of  the  torrid  zone,  presents,  in  a consi- 
derable degree,  the  physical  appearance  of  both. 

The  cultivation  of  Upper  India  may  be  divided  into  three  periods 
corresponding  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

First — the  season  of  wheat  and  vetch  cultivation,  extending  over 
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the  cold  season,  the  harvest  occurring  in  the  end  of  March  and  first 
week  of  April.  Second— the  season  of  cucurbitaceous  cultivation, 
lasting  from  the  harvest  of  the  first  season  to  the  beginning  of  the 
rains.  Third — the  season  of  tropical  grains  and  leguminosse,  com- 
mencing with,  and  lasting  through  the  rainy  season. 

I. — The  season  of  Wheat  and  Vetch  cultivation. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  rains  have  subsided,  the 
ground  is  rapidly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  cold  season 
crops,  by  its  surface  being  several  times  turned  over,  by  means  of 
the  rude  native  plough  ; the  seed  is  sown  in  shallow  furrows,  and  the 
ground  smoothed  by  a log  of  wood  being  dragged  over  it  by  a pair 
of  bullocks,  the  driver  standing  on  the  log,  to  steady  its  progress 
and  iucrease  its  weight.  From  the  dryness  of  the  climate  after 
October,  irrigation  forms  an  important  part  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
cold  weather,  and  the  fields  are  flooded  with  water  several  times  during 
this  period.  The  water  is  obtained  either  from  wells,  or  natural 
ponds  of  water. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Goomtee,  the  water  is  near  the  surface,  and  is 
easily  raised  by  an  earthen  vessel,  attached  by  a short  rope  to  the 
end  of  a pole  so  fastened  to  an  upright  post,  as  to  admit  of  the  end 
to  w’hich  the  vessel  is  secured,  being  lowered  into  the  well,  while  the 
other  extremity,  which  is  loaded  with  a stone  or  mass  of  clay,  lessens 
the  force  required  to  raise  the  bucket  when  filled  with  water.  The 
principle  is  that  of  a lever,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  being  the 
bucket  full  of  water,  the  fulcrum,  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  pole 
to  the  upright  post,  and  the  power,  the  loaded  extremity,  to  which  a 
man  also  adds  his  weight.  Two  men  are  required,  one,  to  raise  and 
lower  the  bucket,  and  another,  to  empty  the  water  into  the  trough, 
from  which  the  field  is  W’atered.  On  the  land  above  the  valley  of  the 
river,  the  w7ells  require  to  be  sunk  below  the  lcunker  beds.  There  the 
water  is  obtained  by  means  of  bullocks  raising  a large  leathern  bucket 
or  basket,  attached  to  a strong  rope  of  untanned  hide  passed  over 
a large  wheel,  fixed  over  the  well.  The  bullocks  to  lessen  their 
labour  work  on  a greatly  inclined  plane  the  length  of  the  rope.  The 
wells  are  often  eighty  feet  deep,  and  contain  cold,  good  water.  I have 
never  observed  the  Persian  wells  in  Onde,  though  they  occur  at 
Cawnpore,  and  commonly,  north-west  of  Meerut  and  Delhie. 
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From  the  tanks  or  ponds,  the  fields  are  irrigated  by  the  water 
being  raised  to  the  necessary  height,  by  rude  locks  which  are  alter- 
nately filled,  and  emptied,  by  means  of  closely  worked  wicker  baskets, 
with  ropes  attached,  held  at  arm’s  length,  between  two  men.  From 
the  highest  lock,  the  water  ramifies  in  water-courses  all  over 
the  fields.  The  species  of  plants  cultivated  are  numerous,  and 
consist  almost  entirely  of  those  of  temperate  regions  and  which  pro- 
bably have  been  established  in  Northern  India  for  many  ages.  The 
following  list,  though  professedly  including  only  the  plants  found 
near  Lucknow,  from  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  wheat  and 
vetch  cultivation  over  Northern  India,  comprises  in  reality  nearly 
all  the  species,  cultivated  in  the  cold  season,  in  the  countries  north- 
west of  the  Soane  to  the  Indus. 

Cultivated  plants  of  the  cold  season. 

Papaver  somniferum,  Linn. 

Lepidium  sativum,  Liun.  Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  wells 
in  fields. 

Eruca  sativa,  Lam. 

Sinapis  juueea,  Liun. 

Brassica  Napus,  Linn. 

oleracea  var.  B.  vulgaris,  D C. 

var.  F.  Botrytis  a cauliflora,  D C. 

Raphanus  sativus,  Linn. 

Liuum  usitatissimum,  Liun.  Cultivated  only  for  the  oil  yielded 
by  its  seeds. 

Trigonella  fceuugraecum,  Liun.  Seeds  used  as  a condiment  in 

O O ' 


'■  | Largely  cultivated  for  their  oil  yielding  seeds. 


curry. 

Cicer  arietinum,  Linn.  Gram,  of  Europeans ; a white  flowered 
and  large-white  seeded  variety  is  cultivated  at  Lucknow  under  the 
name  of  Kaboolee  chunua. 

Medicago  sativa,  D C.  Cultivated  very  sparingly  by  the  natives, 
as  fodder  for  horses. 

Yicia  Faba,  Linn. 

„ Lens. 

„ sativa,  Linn. 

Lathyrus  sativus,  Linn. 

Pisum  sativum,  Liun. 
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Ligustium  ajowain,  Roxb. 

Pceuiculum  vulgare,  Gartn. 

Daucus  carota,  Linn. 

Coriaudruin  sativum,  Linn. 

Anethum  sowa,  Roxb. 

Pimpinella  involucrata,  W A. 

Carthamus  tinctorius,  Linn. 

Solauuin  tuberosum,  Linn. 

Nicotiami  Tabacnm,  Linn. 

Capsicum  aunuuin,  Linn. 

Plantago  Ispbagula,  Roxb.  Cultivated  for  its  demulcent  seeds. 

Major.  Cultivated  at  Lucknow  for  its  seeds,  which  are 

used  as  food  for  birds. 

Beta  Bengalensis,  Roxb. 

Ricinus  communis,  Linn. 

Cannabis  sativa,  Linn. 

Allium  sativum,  Linn. 

Porrum,  L. 

Ascalonum,  L. 

Cepa,  L. 

Hordewow  hexastichou,  L. 

Triticum  vulgare,  Willd. 

var.  aestivum.  An  avvned  and  au  awuless  variety,  are 

cultivated. 

Panicum  miliaceum,  Willd. 

Prom  the  custom  of  sowing  several  species  together,  or  in  alternate 
furrows,  the  fields  present  brighter,  and  more  diversified  hues,  than 
they  do  in  countries  where  agriculture  has  made  greater  advances. 
Within  the  limit  of  a few  acres  are  often  to  be  found,  Sinapis 
juncea,  Eruca  sativa,  Brassica  napus,  and  Linum  usitatissimum  ; 
with  Carthamus  tinctorius  in  one  of  the  corners,  or  occupying  one 
of  the  furrows,  and  near  the  well  and  shaded  by  a fig,  moringa 
or  neem  tree,  Lepidium  sativum,  Foeniculum  vulgare,  Coriand- 
rum  sativum,  Trigonella  foenugraecum  and  one  or  two  of  the 
species  of  Allium.  The  leguminosse  of  the  cold  season  are  also 
generally  grown  together ; near  Lucknow,  I have  noticed  in  one 
field  Visum  sativum,  Ervum  lens,  Vicia  sativa,  Lathyrus  satis  us  and 
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Cicer  arietinum.  The  borders  of  the  field,  where  they  are  conti- 
guous to  a footpath  or  road,  are  often  lined  by  plants  of  castor-oil 
or  Seslania  JEgyptica , in  a single  row,  with  Lallab  vulgare  and 
cultratum  twining  round  their  stems.  As  the  natives  seldom  clean 
the  seeds  before  sowing  them,  weeds  spring  up  abundantly  with 
all  the  crops,  and  are  left  almost  unmolested.  The  commonest  of 
these  are  Argemone  mexicana,  Fumaria  officinalis,  var.  Vaillantii, 
the  species  of  Sinapis  cultivated  for  economic  purposes,  Saponaria 
vaccaria,  'Medico go  denticulata  and  lupulina,  Melilotus  parviflora, 
Fhalaris  canariensis,  Cichorium  Endivia,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  Ana- 
gallis  arvensis,  (3,  ccerulea,  Chenopodium  album  and  hghridum,  Aspho- 
delus  clavatus,  and  in  wheat  and  barley  fields,  Avena  fatua  and 
Lolium  temulentum. 

II. — The  season  of  Cucurbit aceous  cultivation. 

This  season  commences  at  the  return  of  the  hot  weather  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  contemporaneously  with  the  harvest  of  the  cold 
season  crops.  The  most  characteristic  plants  are  Cucurbita  citrullus 
Cucumis  melo,  momordica,  and  utilissimus,  which  are  extensively  culti- 
vated until  the  rains.  During  this  season,  the  mangoe  ripens  its 
fruit,  also  Grewia  Asiatica,  Mimusops  Kanki,  and  Artocarpus  inte- 
grifolius.  These  Cucurbitacese  are  most  successfully  cultivated  on 
the  sandy  beds  of  rivers,  and  on  low  lying  ground,  which  from  being 
under  water  during  the  rains,  is  not  available  for  the  crops  of  that 
period. 

The  following  species  I observed,  commonly  cultivated  in  Oude, 
in  April,  May  and  Juue. 

Cucurbitacece. 

Cucurbita  Citrullus,  Linn, 

maxima,  Duch. 

Pepo,  Linn. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser. 

Cucumis  melo,  Linn. 

momordica,  Roxb. 

■ sativus,  Linn. 

— utilissimus,  Roxb. 

Luff  a pentandra,  Roxb.  4 

acutangula,  Roxb. 
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Momordica  Charantia,  L. 

Trichosanthes  anguina,  L. 

In  the  fields  and  waste  places,  several  of  the  weeds  found  among 
the  crops  of  the  cold  weather,  still  exist,  with  the  addition  of  several 
species  almost  peculiar  to  this  season  ; such  as,  Sida  retusa,  Sida 
humilis,  Corchorus  trilocularis,  Tribulus  terrestris,  Crotalaria  net/- 
lecta,  Ci/ a nop  sis  psoraloides,  Spermacoce  hispida,  Vernonia  cinerea, 
several  species  of  Blumea,  Vicoa  Indica , Francoecuria  crispa,  Echinops 
echinatus,  Cirsium  Wallichii,  Microlonchus  divaricatus,  Campanula 
canescens,  Trichodesma  Indicant,  Celsia  Coromandeliana,  one  or 
two  species  of  Leucas,  Physalis flexuosa,  and  several  grasses,  of  which 
Imperata  arundinacea  and  Cenchrus  echinatus  are  the  commonest. 

III. — In  the  end  of  June,  the  occurrence  of  moist  easterly  winds 
occasional  thunderstorms  with  slight  showers  are  the  first  signs  of 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

These  first  falls  of  rain  are  anxiously  looked  for,  by  the  agricul- 
turist, as  they  serve  to  soften  the  ground,  scorched  by  the  burning 
sun,  and  drought  of  the  previous  four  months,  and  wheu  they  occur, 
he  loses  no  time  in  preparing  the  soil,  for  the  reception  of  the 
“kurreef”or  rain  crop.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  rains  have 
become  quite  established,  and  their  vivifying  influence  is  at  once 
visible  ; the  face  of  nature  becomes  completely  altered,  and  every- 
where, the  earth  is  covered  with  a carpet  of  the  richest  green, 
composed  of  the  strictly  tropical  cultivation  of  the  season,  and  of 
tropical  weeds,  and  tall  grasses.  The  perennial  plants,  stunted  by 
aridity  and  excessive  heat,  become  so  affected  by  the  prevailing 
moisture,  as  to  be  difficult  of  recognition,  and  have  thus  given  rise 
to  many  of  the  doubtful  species  of  systematic  works.  These  forms 
are  most  common  among  Leguminosae,  Composite,  Labiatae  and 
Acauthaceae.  Tropical  grains  and  Leguminosae  form  the  majority  of 
the  cultivated  species.  The  most  conspicuous  plants  among  them 
are  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  with  its  purple-centred,  yellow  flowers. 
Crotalaria  juncea,  which  in  September,  produces  long  terminal 
spikes  of  sweet  smelling  bright  yellow  Howers,  so  numerous,  that  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  obscured  by  the  mass  of  blossom.  Both 
these  species  yield  a strong  fibre,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
paper,  canvass,  and  cordage.  Among  the  economic  grasses,  Zca 
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mais,  the  tall  Penicillaria  spicata  and  Sorgurn  vulgare  are  the  most 
striking,  so  tall  and  so  thickly  planted  are  they  that  even  on  horse- 
back the  view  is  obscured  by  them.  Several  species  such  as,  Paspa- 
lum  frumentaceum,  Fleusine  coracana,  yield  grains  little  known  to 
Europeans.  They  are  used  by  the  poorer  natives,  but  so  inferior  is 
the  nourishment  they  afford,  that  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  and  other 
diseases  of  debilitated  constitutions  are  ascribed  to  their  use. 

Tropical  weeds,  of  the  orders  Lythraceae,  Legumiuosse,  Convolvu- 
laceae,  Scrophulariaceae,  Acantliacese,  Amaranthacese,  Commelynaceae, 
are  abundant.  Among  them  are  the  various  species  of  Ameletia, 
and  Ammannia,  Crotalaria  sericea  and  mysorensis,  Cassia  pumila, 
JSLucuna  prurita,  Bhyncosia  and  Desmodium,  Ipomoea  pestigridis 
sessilijlora  and  pilosa,  Bonnaya  serrata  and  veroniccefolia,  Herpcstes 
monniera,  Striga  densiflora,  Digera  arvensis,  Amaranthus  spinosus, 
Achyranthes  lappacea,  Commelyna  communis  and  Benghalensis. 
Anileima  nudijlorum,  several  cyperaceae  and  gratnineae,  principally 
of  the  genera  Panicum,  Fleusna,  and  Andropogon.  The  rains  culti- 
vation of  India  being  widely  diffused,  the  following  list  of  Lucknow 
plants  consists  of  species  found  nearly  all  over  India. 

Cultivated  Bains  Plants. 

Hibiscus  cannabinus,  L. 

sabdariffa,  L.  In  gardens  only,  introduced  from  the 

W.  Indies. 

Abelmoschus  esculentus,  TV.  and  A. 

Gossypium  herbaceum,  L.  Produces  two  crops  in  the  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  another  in  April. 

Crotalaria  juncea,  L.  Largely  cultivated  for  its  fibre. 

lndigofera  tinctoria,  L. 

Phaseolus  lunatus,  L.  In  gardens  only. 

Mungo,  L. 

radiatus,  Roxb. 

■ aconitifolius,  Jacq. 

Dolichos  sinensis,  L.  Three  varieties  with  white,  brown,  and 
black  seeds  respectively. 

Lablab  vulgare,  Savi.  Several  unimportant  varieties. 

cultratum,  D C.  This  species  with  L.  vulgare,  though 

raius  plants,  are  to  be  found  in  fruit  all  through  the  cold  season, 
though  otherwise  then  nearly  dormant. 
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Canavalia  gladiata,  D C.  Common  in  gardens  and  near  native 
houses. 

Mucuna  capitata,  W.  and  A.  In  gardens  only. 

Batatas  edulis,  Choisy. 

Solan uin  Melongena,  L. 

Lycopersicum  esculentum,  Mill. 

Piper  Betle,  L.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  at  some  villages  near 
Bunnee,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Lucknow. 

Amaranthus  polygamus,  L. 

oleraceus,  L. 

* gangeticus,  L. 

Basella  alba,  L. 

Zingiber  officinale,  Roscoe. 

Curcuma  longa,  Roxb. 

Dioscorea  alata,  L. 

Colocasia  antiquorum,  Schott. 

Zea  mays,  L. 

Oryza  sativa,  L. 

Paspalum  scorbiculatum,  L. 

Oplismenus  frutuentaceus,  Roxb. 

Pennisetumi  talicum,  R.  Br.  Setaria,  Beauv. 

Panicum  miliaceum,  Willd. 

Penicillaria  spicata,  Willd. 

Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers. 

Saccharum  officinarum,  L.  Flowers  in  the  rainy  season,  but  the 
crop  is  not  cut  until  the  end  of  the  cold  weather. 

Eleusiue  coracana,  Gartn. 

stricta,  Roxb. 

1\  . The  long  established  plants  of  the  native  gardens,  the  fruit 
and  common  ornamental  trees  ot  Northern  India  form  the  last  portion 
of  the  vegetatiou  of  Lucknow,  to  which  I shall  advert,  before  detail- 
ing the  indigenous  Flora. 

In  European  gardens,  are  to  be  found  in  the  cold  season,  most  of 
the  annuals,  common  in  gardens  in  England,  and  several  ot  them 
have  become  favorites  with  the  natives,  but  I shall  pass  them  over  as 
they  are  here  without  interest  to  the  botanical  student.  These  plants 
of  native  gardens  have  probably  been  cultivated  lor  many  gener- 
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ations,  the  origin  of  several  is  doubtful,  many  of  them  are  indi- 
genous in  some  part  of  India,  either  north  or  south,  some  have  been 
introduced  from  Persia  and  the  oriental  region,  and  a few  cosmo- 
politan species  seem  to  have  been  imported  by  the  different  con- 
querors of  the  country.  They  spring  up  often  on  rubbish  heaps,  or 
by  the  wayside  and  near  villages  and  towns,  and  are  thus  apt  to  be 
gathered  and  included  in  the  Flora  of  the  district.  Out  of  the  list 
appended,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are.  Cheiranthus  cheiri, 
Hibiscus  mutabilis,  Guateria  long  folia,  which  probably  here  reaches 
its  northern  limit  as  it  seldom  or  never  flowers,  and  is  nearly  decidu- 
ous ; Coolcia  punctata,  Friobota  Japonica,  Pyrus  sinensis,  are  common 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Nawabs.  Ananus  sativus  succeeds  well, 
though  not  extensively  cultivated.  A few  trees  of  Cocos  nucifera 
exist  at  Lucknow,  though  the  climate  is  utterly  unsuited  for  them. 
Lofty  trees  of  Ailanthes  excelsa,  a tree  rare  north  of  the  Jumua^ 
occur  very  commonly  at  Lucknow. 

List  of  cultivated  plants  and  trees  of  the  native  gardens  and 
orchards  or  “ baghs.” 

Panunculacere. 

Delphinum  ajacis,  L. 

Magnoliacece. 

Michelia  champaca,  L. 

Anonceae. 

Guatteria  longifolia,  Wall. 

Anona  squamosa,  L. 

reticulata,  L. 

Papaveracece. 

Papaver  somniferum,  L.  Several  garden  varieties. 

dubiuin,  L. 

■ Ithceas,  L. 

Cruciferceee . 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Caryophyllacece. 

Diauthus  chinensis,  L. 


Linum  trigynum,  Roxb. 


Linace  ce. 
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Alalvacrce. 

Malva  sylvestris,  L. 

Althaea  rosea,  Cav. 

Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  L. 

■ mutabilis,  L. 

Bombaceae. 

Bombax  malabaricum,  D C. 

Byttneriaceee. 

Pentapetes  pboenicea,  L. 

Tiliacece. 

Grewia  asiatica,  L. 

Aurantiacece. 

Bergera  Konigii,  L. 

Citrus  decumana,  L.  The  pumelo. 

Aurantium,  L.  The  orange. 

Bergatnia,  Risso.  The  common  acid  lime. 

Limetta,  Risso.  The  sweet  lime. 

medica,  L.  Common  citron. 

Sapindacece. 

Sapindus  emarginatus,  Yahl.  Cultivated  near  villages  in  Oude. 
Nephelium  Lichi,  W.  and  A.  Cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Nawabs  and  at  the  old  cantonment  of  Lucknow. 


Meliacece. 


Melia  Azedaracb,  L. 

sempervirens,  Roxb.  Is  it  merely  a variety  ? 

Azadirachta  indica,  Ad.  Juss. 

Ampelidece. 

Yitis  viuifera,  L. 


Balsamineae. 


Impatiens  Balsamina,  L. 

Oxalidaceae . 

Averrhoa  carambola,  L. 

Rutacew. 


Ruta  angustifolia,  Pers. 

Zanthoxylacece. 
Ailanthus  excelsa,  Roxb. 
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Caltciflor.h. 

Rhamnaceae. 

Zizyphus  jujuba,  Lam. 

vulgaris,  Lam. 

Terebinthaceac. 

Mangifera  indica,  L. 

Moringece. 

Moringa  pterygosperma,  Gartn. 

Leguminosce. 

Papilionacece. 

Clifcoria  Ternatea,  L. 

Sesbania  aegyptica,  Pers. 

Erythriua  indica,  Lam. 

Dalbergia  Sisso,  Boxb. 

Mimosece. 

Mimosa  pudica,  L. 

Acacia  serissa,  Buch. 

Guilandina  Bouduc,  Ait.  hort.  Kevv. 

Poinciana  pulcherrima,  L. 

Parkinsonia  aculeata,  L. 

Tamarindus  indica,  L. 

Cassia  Fistula,  L. 

suffruticosa,  Kon. 

auriculata,  L. 

■ occidentalis,  L. 

Bauhinia  variegata,  L. 

var  purpurea. 

— caudida. 

Bauhinia  purpurea,  L. 

Bauhinia  pariflora,  Yahl. 

Rosacea;. 

Amygdalus  Persica,  L. 

var  nectarina. 

cordifolia,  Eoxb.  The  flat  China  poach. 

Prunus  triflora,  Eoxb. 

Eosa  indica,  L. 
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Rosa  cenfcifolia,  L.  Cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water 
and  ottar  of  roses. 

Eriobotrya  Japonica,  Liudl.  Sparingly  cultivated  at  Lucknow. 
Pyrus  sinensis,  Liudl.  Common  in  the  larger  native  gardens. 
Granatacece. 

Punica  grauatum,  Linn. 

Lythracece. 

Lawsonia  alba,  Lam. 

Lagerstroeinia  indica,  Linn. 


Myrtacece. 

Psidium  pyriferum,  Linn. 

pomiferum,  Linn. 

Eugenia  Jambos,  L. 

Jambolaua,  Lam. 


Carica  Papaya,  L. 


Pupayacccc. 


Crassulaceac. 

Bryopbyilum  calycinum,  Salisb. 


Cacteae. 

Opuutia  Dilletiii,  Hard. 

Pubiacecc. 

Nauclea  cordifolia,  Roxb. 

Gardenia  florida,  L. 

Morinda  citrifolia,  L. 

Hamiltonia  suaveolens,  Roxb. 

Ixora  coccinea,  L. 

Compositece. 

Callistephus  chinensis,  Nees. 
Helianthus  annuus,  L. 

tuberosus,  L. 

Tagetes  patula,  L. 

erecta,  L. 

Chrysanthemum  indieum,  L. 

sinense,  Sabin. 

Artemisia  indica,  Willd. 

Calendula  officinalis,  L. 
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Amberboa  indica,  D C. 

moschata,  D C. 

Ceutaurea  Cyan  us,  L. 

CiehoWum  Eudivia,  Willd.  Cultivated  iu  gardens,  and  springing 
up  spontaneously  with  the  cold  weather  crops. 

CoROLLIFLOEjE. 

Ebenacece. 

Diospyros  tomentosa,  lloxb. 

Sapotacece. 

Bassia  latitblia,  Roxb.  At  Lucknow  and  throughout  Oude  spirit 
is  distilled  from  the  flowers. 

Mimusops  Kauki,  L. 

Jasminece. 

Jasminum  pubescens,  Willd. 

• revolutum,  Sims. 

grandiflorum,  L. 

Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis,  L. 

Apocynaceae. 

Neriurn  odoratum,  Lam. 

Vinca  rosea,  L. 

Tabernaemontaua  corouaria,  R.  Br. 

Plumiera  acuminata,  Ait. 

Allavoranda  cathartica,  L. 

Carissa  carandas,  L. 

Thevetia  nereifolia,  Juss. 

Bignoniacece. 

Millingtonia  hortensis,  L. 

Sesamece. 

Martynia  diandra,  Glox. 

Convolulacece. 

Argyreia  speciosa,  Swt. 

Quamoclit  phamiceum,  Choisy. 

vulgare,  Choisy. 

var  album. 

Pharbitis  Nil,  Choisy.  Cultivated  in  gardens  and  also  apparently 
wild  near  Lucknow. 

ccerulesceus,  Choisy. 
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Calonyction  muricatum,  G.  Don. 

Convolvulus  purpureus,  L.  Several  inconstant  varieties  are 
described,  named  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Cordiacece. 

Cordia  Myxa,  L.  Commonly  planted  by  road  sides. 

Scrophulariacece. 

Eusselia  juncea,  Zucc. 

Acanthaceae. 

Barleria  Prionitis,  L.  Wild,  but  also  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Yerhenacece. 

Yitex  Negundo,  L.  Wild,  but  also  cultivated  on  account  of  it 
sweet  smelling  flowers. 

Yitex  incisa,  Lam.  Cultivated  at  Lucknow. 

Gmeliua  asiatica,  L.  Cultivated  in  an  orchard  at  the  village  of 
Onnao  near  Lucknow. 

Labiatece. 

Ocimum  sanctum,  L.  Cultivated  as  a sacred  plant  by  the  Hindoos. 
Mentha  viridis,  L. 

Solanacece. 

Physalis  peruviana,  Linn.  Cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  acid 
berries. 

Amarantacece. 

Celosia  cristata,  L. 

Gomphrena  globosa,  L. 

Nyctaginece. 

Mirabilis  jalapa,  L. 

Santalacece. 

Santalum  album,  L.  Occurring  frequently  near  Hindoo  villages, 
but  always  planted. 

Fuphorliacece. 

Emblica  officinalis,  Gartn. 

Cicca  disticha,  L. 

•Jatropha  curcas,  L. 

Euphorbia  autiquorum.  L.  q 

Tiraculli  L l Planted  near  villages  as  hedge 

’ j plants. 

Pedilauthus  tithymaloides,  Poit.  J 

P 
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Urticacece. 

Morus  laevigata,  Wall.  Black  mulberry. 

cashmeriaua,  Boyle.  Loug  white  fruited  mulberry. 

Ficus  Caricu,  L. 


indica,  L. 


f Generally  planted  in  North  Western  India, 

relhdosa,  L.  1 t,10,lSl1  botlj  spring  up  spoutaueously 

everywhere. 


Artocarpus  integrifolius,  L. 


Amentacece. 

Salix  babylonica,  L. 

Conferees. 

Thuja  orientalis,  L. 

Cupressus  sempervirens,  L. 

Endogen^i. 


Marantacece. 

Canna  indica,  L. 

Iridacece. 

Iris  ckinensis,  Curt.  Probably  introduced  from  China,  common 
iu  uative  gardens. 

Amaryllidece. 

Crinum  asiaticum,  L. 

latifolium,  Roxb. 

Pancratium  Zeylanicum,  L. 

Agave  Cuutala,  Roxb.  (a  vivipara,  Royle). 

Bromeliacece. 

Ananas  sativa,  L. 

Liliacece. 

Hemerocallis  fulva,  Linn. 

Polianthes  tuberosa,  Linn. 

Falmecece. 

Caryota  urens,  L.  Two  trees,  thirty  feet  in  height,  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  “ Char  Bagli”  garden. 

Borassus  flabelliformis,  L.  Commonly  planted  near  Lucknow  for 
the  sake  of  its  sap,  and  for  the  leaves  from  which  larger  fans  are 
made. 
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Cocos  nucifera,  L.  The  cocoa  out  palm  has  been  planted  in 
several  of  the  gardens  in  and  near  Lucknow.  The  trees  are  forty 
and  fifty  feet  high,  and  though  full  grown,  they  never  flower. 

Fan  dance. 

Pandanus  odoratissimus,  L.  Extensively  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  powerfully  fragrant  flowers. 

Gramineas. 

Bambusa ? 

This  extensive  introduced  Flora,  large  though  it  is,  increases  in 
importance  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  couiparatively 
small  number  of  really  indigenous  species.  The  truly  wild  plants 
probably  amount  to  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  species,  and  are 
most  well  known  aud  widely  distributed  in  India.  None  of  them 
are  rare,  except  Kohautia  gracilis,  Royle,  anew  species  of  Trifolium 
Gmelina  asiatica,  and  Crypsis  phleoides. 

Unfortunately  my  list  is  not  so  complete  as  it  might  be,  for,  as 
my  original  collections  were  lost  during  the  mutinies,  it  has  been 
compiled  from  a set  of  duplicates  I sent  to  Dr.  Thomson,  and  from 
a small  collection  I made,  while  on  service  at  Lucknow  last  year. 
The  truly  wild  species  drawn  from  these  materials  exceed  four 
hundred,  though  many  of  the  rains  plants,  especially  grasses,  are 
wanting.  List  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Lucknow. 

ExOGENiE. 

Fanunculacece. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus,  L. 

Menispermacece. 

Tinospora  cordifolia,  Miers. 

Cocculus  villosus,  D C. 

Cissampelos  Pareira,  L. 

Nympliaceoe. 

Nympluea  Lotus,  L. 

— stellata,  Willd. 


Nelumbiacece. 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  Willd. 

Papaveracece. 
Argemone  Mexicana,  L. 
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Fumariacece. 

Fumaria  parviflora,  Lam.  Var  Vaillautii. 

Gruciferce. 

Nasturtium  palustre,  D C. 

Sisymbrium  Irio,  L. 

Siuapis  juncea,  L. 

Capparidacece. 
Gynandropsis  peutaphylla,  D C. 

Polanisia  viscosa,  D C. 

Capparis  horrida,  L. 

aphylla,  Roth. 

Flacourtiaceae. 
Blacourtia  sapida,  Roxb. 

Violacece. 

Iouidium  suffruticosum,  Giug.  Mss. 

Folygalaceae. 

Polygala  arvensis,  Willd. 

Yabliaua,  D C. 

Ta  marascin  eae. 

Tamarix  gallica,  L. 

Flatineae. 

Bergia  ammanuoides,  Roxb. 

Car  ijophyllaceae . 
Saponaria  Yaccaria,  L. 

Silene  conoidea,  L. 

Mollugo  spergula,  L. 

■ peutaphylla,  L. 

nudicaulis,  Lam. 

Spergula  peutandra,  L. 

Stellaria  media,  Sm. 

Linaceae. 

Linuui  trigyuum,  Roxb. 

Maloaceae. 

Malva  rotuudifolia,  L. 

Urena  lobata,  L. 

Abelmoschus  moschatus,  Moench. 
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Abutilon  indicum,  G.  Don. 

Sida  retusa,  L. 

acuta,  Bunn. 

bumilis,  Willd. 

cordifolia,  L. 

■  mysorensis,  Held).  Madr.  in  W.  and  A.  Prod.  FI.  md. 

Byttneriaceae. 

Melocbia  corchorifolia,  L. 

Waltberia  iudica,  L. 

Tiliaceac. 

Corcborus  depressus,  L. 

■  trilocularis,  L. 

< olitorius,  L. 

capsularis,  L. 

acutaugulus,  Lam. 

Aurantiaceae. 

Glycosmis  pentaphylla,  D C. 

Feronia  elephantum,  Corr. 
iEgle  marmelos,  Corr. 

Sapindaceae. 

Sapindus  emarginatua,  Vabl. 

Meliaceae. 

Azadiracbta  indica,  Ad.  de  Juss. 

Oxalidaceae. 

Oxalis  corniculata,  L. 

Zygophyllaceae. 

Tribulus  terrestris,  L. 

Calyciflorae. 

Bhamnaceae. 

Zizyphus  Jujuba,  Lam. 

Zizyphus  cenoplia,  Mill. 

Leguminosae. 

Heylandia  latebroaa,  D C. 

Crotalaria  mysorensis,  Kotb. 

• juncea,  L. 

■  sericea,  ltetz. 

neglecta,  W.  and  A. 
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Crotolaria  luxurians,  Benth. 

Medicago  lupuliua,  L. 

denticulata,  Willd. 

Melilotus  leucantha,  Koch. 

parviflora,  Desf. 

Trigonella  (an.  u.  sp,) 

Cyamopsis  psoraloides,  D C. 

Psoralea  corylifolia,  L. 

Iudigofera  linifolia,  Retz. 

enneaphylla,  L. 

tiuctoria,  L. 

hirsuta,  L. 

Glycine  labialis,  L. 

Tephrosia  purpurea,  Pers. 

Sesbauia  segyptica,  Pers. 

aculeata,  Pers. 

Zornia  angustifolia,  Sin. 

Aeschynomeue  iudica,  L. 

TJraria  picta,  Deu. 

Desmodium  gaugeticum,  D C. 

triflorum,  D C. 

latifolium,  D C. 

Alhagi  iuauroruin,  Lour. 

Alysicarpus  mouilifer,  D C. 

nuimnularifolius,  D C. 

vaginalis,  D C. 

bupleuvifolius,  D C. 

Vicia  hirsuta,  Koch. 

Abrus  precatorius,  L. 

IthyDchosia  niedicagiuea,  D C. 

Mucuua  prurita,  Hook.  Wild,  as  well  as  cultivated. 
Butea  frondosa,  Roxb. 

Dalbergia  Sissoo.  Wild  iu  jungly  places  near  Lucknow. 
Mimosa  rubicaulis,  Lain. 

Desinanthus  uatans,  Willd. 

Acacia  Faruesiana,  Willd. 

Arabica,  Willd. 
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Guilandina  Bonduc,  L. 

Cassia  Sophora,  L. 

pumila,  L. 

Tora,  L. 

Buuhiuia  variegata,  L Doubtfully  wild  near  Lucknow. 
Bosaceae. 

Potentilla  supina,  L. 

Lytliraceae. 

Ameletia  indica,  D C. 

Ammanuia  octandra,  L. 

vesicatoria,  Boxb. 

multiflora,  Boxb. 

pentandra,  Boxb. 

rotundifolia,  Buch.  Ham. 

Onagrariae. 

Jussiaea  repens,  L. 

Ludwigia  parviflora,  Boxb. 

Trapa  bispinosa,  Boxb. 

Ilalorageae. 

Myriophyllum  spicatum,  L. 

Cucurlitaceae. 

Bryonia  scabrella,  L. 

laciuiosa,  L. 

Coccinia  Indica,  W.  and  A. 

Momordica  Cbarantia,  L. 

Trichosanthes  cucumerina,  L. 

Fortulacaceae. 

Triantbema  crystalliua,  Yahl. 

obcordata,  Roxb. 

pentandra,  L. 

Portulaca  oleracea,  L. 

• quadrifida,  L. 

F aronycliiaceae . 

Polycarpaea  corvmbosa,  Lain. 

Hapalosia  Lceflingiae,  Wall. 
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Ficoideae. 

Glinus  lotoides,  L. 

Cacteae. 

Cactus  Indicus,  Roxb.  Probably  introduced  into  India 
from  America. 

Saxifagaceae . 

Yalilia  viscosa,  Roxb. 

Vmbelliferae. 

Hvdrocotyle  asiatica,  L. 

Lorantliaceae. 

Loranthus  longiflorus,  Desr. 

Itubiaceae. 

Randia  dumetorum,  Lam. 

Hedyotis  Burmanniaua,  Br. 

Bigelowia  lasiocarpa,  W.  and  A. 

Spermacoce  bispida,  L. 

Compositae. 

Vernonia  ciuerea,  Less. 

Elepliantopus  scaber,  L. 

Sphaeranthus  mollis,  Roxb. 

Grangea  maderaspataua,  Poir. 

Berthelotia  lanceolata,  D C. 

Blumea  lacera,  D C. 

hieraciifolin,  D C. 

oxyodonta,  D C. 

anrita,  D C. 

Inula  vestita,  Wall. 

Vicoa  indica,  D C. 

Erancoeuria  crispa,  Cass. 

Caesulia  axillaris,  Roxb. 

Eclipta  prostrata,  L. 

Blainvillea  latifolia,  D C. 

Xanthium  sturmarium,  L.  I can  find  no  distinctive  charac- 
ters between  European  and  Indian  specimens  of  this  species, 
so  marked  or  constant  as  to  constitute  X.  iudicum  Roxb. 
Bideus  decomposita,  Wall. 
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Chrysanthellum  Indicum,  D C. 
Glossogyne  pinnatifida,  D C. 
Matricaria  Chamomila,  L. 
Artemisia  Indica,  Willd. 
Myriogyne  minuta,  Less. 

Machlis  hemisphaerica,  D C. 
Eilago  prostrata,  D C. 
Gnapbalium  luteoalbum,  L. 

crispatulum,  Delil. 

Indicum,  L. 

Emilia  soncbifolia,  D C. 

Echinops  ecbinatus,  Koxb. 
Microloncbus  divaricatus,  D.  C. 
Cirsium  Wallichii,  D C. 
Microrynchus  nudicaulis,  Less. 

asplenifolius,  D C. 

Soncbus  oleraceus,  L. 

Campanulaceae. 
Campanula  canescens  Wall. 

CoROLLIFLOEvE. 
Len  tihulariaceae. 
TJtricularia  stellaris,  L. 

Frimulaceae. 
Auagallis  arvensis,  L. 

Jasmineac. 

Jasminum  Sambac,  Ait. 

Apocynaceae. 
Carissa  edulis,  Yabl. 

Yinca  pusilla,  Murr. 

Asclepiadaceae. 
Calotropis  gigantea,  It.  Br. 

procera,  It.  Br. 

Pergularia  pallida,  W.  and  A. 
Gymnema  sylvestre,  It.  Br. 

Geniianaceae, 

Erythraea  Koxburghii,  Don. 


Q 
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Slevogtia  orientalis  Griseb. 
Limnanthemum  cristatum,  Griseb. 

Hydropliyllaceae. 
Hydrolea  Zeylanica,  Yabl. 

Convolvulaceae. 

Batatas  pentapbylla,  Chois. 

Pharbitis  Nil  Cbois. 

Ipomcea  reptans,  Poir. 

Pes  tigridis,  L. 

pilosa,  Sw.  h.  sub.  2nd  ed.  p.  289. 

sessiliflora,  Roth. 

• cymosa,  R.  et  Scb. 

sepiaria,  Koen. 

Convolvulus  pluricaulis,  Cbois. 

arvensis,  L. 

Evolvulus  alsinoides,  L. 

Cuscuta  reflexa,  Roxb. 

Borragineae . 

Cordia  Rothii,  Roem.  et  Scb. 

Ehretia  laevis,  Roxb. 

— aspera,  Roxb. 

Heliotropium  Europseum,  L. 

brevifolium,  Wall. 

Arnebia  bispidissima,  D C. 

Cynoglossum  frucatum,  Wall. 
Tricbodesma  indicum,  R.  Br. 

Scrophulariaceae. 
Yerbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Celsia  cororuandeliana,  Vahl. 

Antirbinum  orontium,  B.  indicum,  Bentb. 
Lindenbergia  urticaefolia,  Lelim. 
Limnopbila  gratioloides,  R.  Br. 

Herpestes  Hamiltoniana,  Bentb. 

monniera,  Humb.  and  Kuntb. 

Dipatrium  junceum,  Ham. 
llysantbes  parviflora,  Bentb. 
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Bonnaya  brachiata,  Link. 

parviflora,  Benth. 

verbenaefolia,  Spreng. 

veronicaefolia,  Spreng. 

Mazus  rugoaua,  Lur. 

Veronica  anagallia,  L. 

agrestis,  L. 

Orobanchaceae. 

Phelipaea  indica,  G.  Don. 

Acanthaceae. 

Ruellia  latebroaa,  Roxb. 

ringens,  Roxb. 

Dipteracanthua  dejectua,  Nees  ab  Eaen. 

Barleria  criatata,  L. 

Prionitia,  L, 

Aateracantha  longifolia,  Neea  ab  Eaen. 
Roatellaria  procumbena,  Roxb. 

Roatellaria . 

Adhatoda  Vatica,  Neea  ab  Eaen. 

Rungia  pectinata,  Neea  ab  Eaen. 

repena,  Neea  ab  Eaen. 

Periatropbe  bicalyculata,  Roxb. 

Andrograpbia  paniculata,  Nees  ab  Eaen. 

Verhenaceae . 

Verbena  officinalis,  L. 

Lippia  nodiflora,  Rich. 

Gtnelina  asiatica,  L. 

Vitex  negundo,  L. 

Labiateae. 

Ocimurn  Basilicutn,  glabratum,  Benth. 

inodorum,  Koeu. 

Salvia  plebeia,  R.  Br. 

Nepeta  ruderalia,  Hamilt. 

Anisomeles  ovata,  R.  Br. 

Leucas  zeylauica,  R.  Br. 

aspera,  Spreng. 

« 2 
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Leucaa  cephalotes,  Spreng. 

Leonotis  nepetaefolia,  E.  Br. 

Solanaceae. 

Solanum  nigrum,  L. 

■  verbascifolium,  L. 

■  Jacquini,  Willd. 

Physalis  minima,  L. 

— flexuosa,  L. 

Datura  alba,  Nees  ab  Esen. 

fastuosa,  L. 

Hyoscyamus  niger,  L. 

Amarantaceae. 
Desmocbaeta  atropurpurea,  D C. 

muricata,  D C. 

Digera  arvensis,  Forsk. 

Alteranthera  sessilis,  R.  Br. 

Aerva  javanica,  Juss. 

Celosia  argentea,  L. 

Achyrantbes  aspera,  L. 

— — lappacea,  L. 

Amarantus  spiuosus,  L. 

oleraceus,  L. 

polygamus,  L. 

polygonoides,  L. 

tenuif'olius,  "Willd. 

Nyctagineae. 
Boerbaavia  diffusa,  L. 

Polygonaceae. 

Rumex  acutus,  Roxb. 

Polygonum  Roxburgbii,  Meisn. 

llaccidum,  Roxb. 

glabrum,  Willd. 

lanigerum,  R.  Br. 

C h enopodiacca  e . 
Cbenopodium  album,  L. 

bybridum,  L. 

Salvadora  persica,  L.  uon  Wight. 
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Fuphorliaceae. 
Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  L. 

dracunculoides,  Lam. 

hirta,  L. 

thymifolia,  Roxb. 

" parviflora,  Roxb. 

Crozopbora  tinctoria,  A.  Juss. 

plicata,  A.  Juss. 

Phyllanthus  Niruri,  L. 

simplex,  L. 

Fliiggea  retusa,  Roxb. 

TJrticaceae. 
Trophis  aspera,  Retz. 

Ficus  caricoides.  Roxb. 

Stilaginaceac. 

Antidesma  diandra,  Heyne. 

Amentiferae. 
Salix  tetrasperma,  L. 

Endogenje. 

Orcliidaceae. 
Zeuxine  sulcata,  Lindl. 

\ITydrocharideae. 
Hydrilla  verticallata,  Rich. 

Palmaceae. 

Phoenix  sylvestris,  Roxb. 

Liliaceac. 

Asparagus  racemosus,  Willd. 
Asphodelus  fistulosus,  L. 
Gloriosa  superba,  L. 

Commelynaceae. 
Commelyna  communis,  L. 

Bengalensis,  Roxb. 

Aneilema  nudillora,  Kuntb. 
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Juncaceae. 
Juiicus  bufonius,  L. 

Typhaceae. 

Typha  elepkantina,  Eoxb. 

Lemnaceae. 

Lemua  orbicularis,  Eoxb. 

Potamogetonaceae. 
Potamogeton  indicus,  Eoxb. 

Besticeae. 

Eriocaulon  quinquangulare,  Linu. 

Cyperaceae. 

Carex  Wallicbianus,  Pres. 
Fimbristylis  communis,  Kuutk. 
Isolepis  barbata,  E.  Br. 

supiua,  E.  Br. 

lupulina,  Nees  in  Wight. 

squamosa,  Vahl. 

Scirpus  mucronatus,  L. 

maritimus,  L. 

• ■ - grossus,  Vahl. 

Eleockaris  palustris,  E.  Br. 
Kyllingia  monocephala,  L. 

triceps,  L. 

Mariscus  dilutus,  Nees  ab  Esen. 
Cyperus  distans,  L. 

Irio,  L. 

rotundus,  L. 

difformis,  L. 

racemosus,  L. 

rotundus,  L. 

pumilus,  L. 

niveus,  Eetz. 

compressus,  L. 

mucronatus,  Eottb. 

•  pygmaeus,  Vahl. 
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Oryza  satira,  L. 

Zizania  aristata,  Kunth. 

Coiz  Lachryma,  L. 

Crypsis  schoenoides,  Lam. 

Pkalaris  canariensis,  L. 

Alopecurus  agrestis,  L. 

Setaria  glauea,  Bearw. 

Panicum  colonum,  Linn. 

■ paludosum,  Roxb. 

maximum. 

spicatum,  Roxb. 

■  umbrosum,  Retz. 

■ - verticillatum,  Linn. 

■ uliginosum,  Roxb. 

•  cinncinum,  Retz. 

repens,  Roxb. 

•  Burmanni,  Retz. 

Digitaria  sanguinalis,  Scop. 

Lappago  racemosa,  Willd. 

Pennisetum  cencbroides,  Rich. 

n.  sp.  ? 

Cencbrus  echinatus,  Liun. 

Aristida  setacea,  Retz. 

Pragmites  karka,  Kunth. 

Arundo  bifaria,  Retz. 

Cynodon  Daetylon,  Pers. 

Dactyloctenium  segypticum,  Willd. 
Chloris  barbata,  Swartz. 

Leptockloa  tenerrima,  Roen. 

Eleusine  iudica,  Gaert. 

verticillata,  Roxb. 

Lolium  temulentum,  L. 

Avena  fatua,  L. 

Poa  tenella,  L. 

annua,  L. 

flexuosa,  Roxb. 
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Poa  cyuosuroides,  Eetz. 

viscosa,  Retz. 

Eragrostis  poaeformis,  Link. 

• verticillaria. 

nutans,  Nees. 

interrupta,  Nees. 

Koenigii. 

Perotis  latifolia,  Ait. 

Saccharum  spontaneum,  L. 
Imperata  arundinacea,  Cyr. 
Apluda  aristata,  Linn. 
Andropogon  involutus,  Steud. 
Heteropogon  contortus,  Pers. 
Cymbopogon  Iwarancusa,  Roxb. 

CEXPTOGAMiE. 
Marsileaceae. 
Marsilea  quadrifolia,  L. 

Azolla  pinnata,  L. 

Fquisetaceae. 
Equisetum  arvense,  L. 
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The  S'ri-suJcta,  or  Litany  to  Fortune;  text  and  commentary , with 
translation. — By  Fitz-Edwabd  Hall,  M.  A. 

The  period  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  the  contents  of  the 
Vedas  and  of  their  principal  appendages  will  be  unfolded.  Among 
these  appendages  there  is,  however,  at  least  one  class  of  writings, 
not  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  which  an  investigator  labouring 
on  Indian  soil  may,  perhaps,  treat  of  with  less  difficulty,  if  not  more 
satisfactorily,  than  a scholar  restricted  to  the  limited  appliances  of 
Europe.  I refer  to  the  Vaidika  intercalations  known  by  the  name 
of  Jchila,  paris’ishta,  or,  still  oftener,  with  whatever  correctness, 
padas'ishta.  In  rare  instances  do  we  meet  with  two  manuscripts, 
unless  one  is  punctually  reproduced  from  the  other,  in  which  the  in- 
corporations of  this  stamp  correspond  throughout.  Even  as  for  the 
Riy-veda,  numerous  transcripts  of  it  must  be  inspected  before  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  exhausted  the  more  ordinary  apo- 
cryphal passages  with  which  that  collection  is  interspersed.  At  any 
rate,  a careful  examination  of  fifteen  copies  of  it  has  conducted  me 
to  this  conclusion. 

Data  are  scarcely  yet  brought  to  light  that  would  authorize  one 
in  pronouncing  on  the  age  and  origin  of  the  interpolations  in  the 
primitive  Hindu  scriptures,  which  I here  contemplate.  To  turn,  for 
a moment,  from  the  Veda  proper,  we  have,  for  a Jchila,  the  Hari- 
vans'a,  a supplement  to  the  Mah&bhdrata,  and  yet  certainly  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  main  poem.  Undoubtedly  it  is  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  Jchilas  inserted  in  the  Riy-veda,  while  many 
are,  without  question,  of  comparatively  modern  date,  there  are  a 
lew,  among  those  not  traceable  to  other  Vedas,  which  discover,  to 
some  extent,  characteristics  of  archaism.  If  not  very  good  imita- 
tions, they  must,  then,  be  accounted  genuine  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  traditional,  but  sufficiently  uncritical,  belief  of  the  pandits,  as 
touching  the  Vaidika  Jchilas,  is,  that  they  are  excerpts,  one  and  all, 
from  branches  of  the  Veda  no  longer  extant  in  their  integrity.* 

* In  Central  India,  at  all  events,  females  of  Brahmanical  descent  are  allowed 
to  read  the  Vaidika  Ichilas,  with  their  phala-s'rutis,  and  those  of  sacred  hymns 
generally.  A phala-s’ruti  is  an  appendant  text  of  scripture,  importing,  in  strict- 
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That  some  of  them  are  ancient,  we  have  so  good  an  authority  as  the 
compiler  of  the  Laws  of  the  Manavas  •*  and  Yaska,  while  citing  a 
fragment  of  a Jchila,  does  not  afford  the  slightest  indication  that  it 
was  regarded,  in  his  age,  as  spurious,  or  even  as  deutero-canouical.t 
A dissertation  of  a recent  speculator  would  impress  the  conviction, 
which  is  commonly  entertained  by  the  Hindus,  that  the  S'ri-sukta 
was  once  comprehended  in  some  portion,  now  lost,  of  the  Atharva- 
veda.% 

ness,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  repeating  the  words  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Oblivion  or  disregard  is,  however,  manifested,  in  this  permission,  of  the  fami- 
liar declaration : 

«T  ^fcTJlT^T  | 

Tfa  w?:cr*iWT«r  Here  i 

‘ Women,  serviles,  and  merely  titular  Brahmans  are  not  to  listen  to  the  three 
Yedas.  Hence  was  the  history  of  the  Bharata  devised  by  Vyasa  the  holy  sage.’ 

* III.,  232,  Kulluka  Bhatta  instances,  in  exemplification  of  a khila,  a S'rC- 
sukta ; the  very  one,  it  may  be,  now  published.  In  company  with  it  he  names 
the  S'iva-sankalpa.  The  beginning  of  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Vdja- 
saneyi-sanhitd  is  still  popularly  known  by  that  designation. 

t Professor  Rudolph  Roth’s  Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda,  p.  31 ; 
and  Nirukta,  Erlauterungen,  p.  58. 

% I here  extract  a part  of  Govinda  S'astrfs  commentary  on  the  forty-fifth 
couplet  of  the  Atharvana-rahasya  .- 

cfT:| 

^ wi  facr^nrf^crii 

nsffc  ^fcicT  *T3Tfrt  11 

TOWST  fafaH  f^yjTcT  I 

II 

T<2?lf^«rT  T&- 

3WJ 
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The  S'ri-sukta,  when  seen  in  the  Rig-veda,  occurs,  in  my  expe- 
rience, invariably  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  mandala.  Though  brief,  it 
is  by  no  means  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  has  been  selected  lor  pre- 
sent notice  on  the  ground  of  its  marked  pre-eminence  among  the 

is*  i 

ftrw  %ra  ftr^  i 

^fcT  | ^TcT:  «ElW  ^Wl^T^TcI  3*br 

| cTf^TSfr^nUTTOT 

1 T^TsP?T  f^cTT^T:  TT^T  lief 

ini  ir*ru*i  ftrw  xricf  ^ | im  fcfw^  ix*nir*r 

5fi^T3  I ^Tf^T  STTH^fl?::  ilJTEP^feliT  *T*T  ftHr^T 

$TJTTT«r  fppr[  | ilfaffT  ^cTT^  *T^/  IT'SPOT 

xT  I ~^W 

SpfnT  ^Tm^TSffiSJ^TSfasrfalfT  cf^TCTBTH^i^ftrcTJT  | %f\- 

si%*R»r«jf^[ifrfa  sqrinr 

T^TiRT*rrcarw:  i war  fwu:  i 

A passage  is  given,  first  of  all,  professedly  from  the  Lakshmi-stava  of  the 
Kds'i-khanda.  It  runs  thus  : ‘ Unrivalled  mother  of  Madana,  abiding  in  the 
mansion  of  Upendra,  thou  art  S'ri.  With  countenance  delightful  to  the  mind 
as  is  the  moon,  to  the  moon  thou  art  lustre,  and  radiance  to  the  sun.  Effulgent 
art  thou  throughout  the  bright  triple  world.  Constantly  be  thou  benignant,  O 
Lakshmi,  protectress,  to  thy  adorers.  Ever  art  thou  the  intrinsic  combustive 
energy  of  fire.  Yedhas,  through  thy  agency,  created  this  multiform  universe 
Vis'wambhara  also,  by  means  of  thee,  has  upheld  it  all.  Constantly  be  thou 
benignant,  O Lakshmi,  protectress,  to  thy  adorers.’  This,  urges  Govinda,  on  the 
argument  of  verbal  similarity  and  indiscrepancy  of  import,  is  paraphrased  from 
the  S'ri-sukta  of  the  Atharoana-veda.  Some  nameless  scholiast  of  the  Sapta- 
s'ati  is  next  alleged  to  have  spoken  of  ‘ the  S'ri-sukta,  notoriously  A'tharvana. 
From  the  Lakshmi  sukta  niruteta  a couplet  is  then  adduced,  with  its  explana- 
tion : and  it  should  thus  seem — as  will  be  seen  in  the  further  progress  of  this 
paper — that  not  only  the  S'ri-sukta , but  its  appendix  as  well,  has  enjoyed  an 
exposition  other  than  that  which  I now  print.  Govinda  tells  U3,  in  fine,  that 
somewhere  else  it  is  shown  at  length  that  the  S'ri-sukta  is  the  theme  of  a detail- 
ed account  in  the  Meru-tantra.  All  this  is  abundantly  flaccid  and  unsatisfying  • 
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compositions  to  which  it  belongs.  In  legal  treatises  its  use  is  pre- 

The  first  book  of  the  Vishnu-pitrana,  ninth  chapter,  has  these  words,  in  the 
narration  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  : 

cTcf:  f^cTT  | 

’gcTXf^T  II  ££.  || 

m vizi?-  , 

‘ Subsequently,  seated  on  an  expanded  lotus  beaming  with  brilliancy,  the  god- 
dess S'ri,  bearing  a lotus,  emerged  from  that  sea  of  milk.  Joyfully  did  the  great 
sages  laud  her  with  the  S'n-su/cta.’ 

According  to  the  commentator,  who  repeats  its  commencement,  that  hymn 
was  the  very  one  with  which  we  are  concerned.  No  one  can  know  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  knew  : and  he  can  have  known  nothing. 

Another  melody  addressed  to  S'ri,  but  claiming  Indra  for  its  author,  will  be 
found  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  Vishnu  pur  ana  that  has  just  been  quoted  from, 
beginning  with  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  stanza,  and  ending  with  the  hundred 
and  thirty-first. 

Still  another  set  of  verses,  eulogistic  of  Lakshmi,  extending  to  only  seven  cou- 
plets, is  cited,  agreeably  to  one  version,  in  the  Ddna-lcamaldkara  and  elsewhere. 
Colebrooke  has  translated  them  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  179 
and  180.  Here  is  the  first  of  them  : 

*JT  Yf  ^•5?Tf%cTT  | 

^IT  II 

But  of  much  more  customary  occurrence  than  any  of  the  before  mentioned 
poems  is  the  Lalcshmx-hridaya-stotra,  in  one  hundred  and  six  stanzas.  It  pur- 
ports, in  its  colophon,  to  be  derived  from  the  Uttara-Tcanda  of  the  Atharva- 
rahasya,  whatever  that  work  may  be.  The  introductory  lines  are  subjoined  : 

ir*rtrsj  ^rr^t 

Cx 

‘ To  Lakshmi — identical  with  supreme  prosperity ; lustrous  as  pure  gold  ; 
splendour  incorporate;  of  apparel  like  gold  ; whose  person  glitters  with  all  man- 
ner of  embellishments  ; bearing  a citron,  a golden  vase,  and  an  aureate  lotus  ; 
the  primaeval  energy  ; the  universal  genitrix ; reposing  on  the  left  thigh  of 
Yishnu — I make  obeisance.’ 
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scribed  for  more  than  one  important  solemn  ceremony,*  and,  espe- 
cially, at  regal  inaugurations.  As  a Yaidika  Icliila,  it  likewise  stands 
by  itself,  I believe,  in  having  induced  a commentary. 

Neglecting  inferior  readings,  as  hardly  meriting  specification,*! 
have  collated  five  manuscripts  of  the  scholia  now  published.  The 
oldest  of  them  which  bears  a date  was  transcribed  only  sixty-five 
years  ago.  In  oue  of  my  copies,  they  are  attributed  to  one  Vidy- 
adhara  ; another  names  Vidya  Tirtha  Muhes'wara  as  their  author ; 
a third  assigns  them,  somewhat  incredibly,  to  Vidyaranya  Swamin  ; 
and  the  rest  are  silent. 

In  the  absence  of  smaller  types  provided  with  the  accents,  the 
exhibition  of  these  marks  has  been  dispensed  with  in  the  text  o* 
the  ensuing  hymn.  Nor  has  it  seemed  necessary,  as  for  the  trans- 
lation, to  state  at  full  all  the  optional  interpretations  suggested  in 
the  gloss. 

i 

wT  H II  \ II 

| ^ aTTcr^:  WT^TfcT  | ^TTcIsr%  | WR 
f^^cT  i:fci  i ^ w 
^if^^  | 'ffcw'T  | ■% 

i 

| TT^T^TT^g^TTcT  ^ir  | %^T 

W cTN  YWcT  I 

’Epjtf  H^T3TfTRTH  I cl^iflUT^f^clT  | 

- - C\ 

* Noticeably  during  the  S' dradi-nava-rt'ttra,  or  nine  niglits  in  tlie  light  fort- 
night of  Aswina,  one  of  the  leading  Hindu  festivals.  It  is  indispensable  to 
read  the  S'ri-sutcta  at  that  season.  The  Lalcshmi-hridaya-slotra  and  Scvpta- 
s' ati  are  also  largely  perused  at  the  same  time. 
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f%qq5^qTq  i fqqnqfqq^fT  qT  i wT  qqnnqqfq  i 

^T^rUTT^  qqifqfqqifiTq  | [qjrqqnil  8.  ^o.]  q^. 
fqq  *T  q Tp  qqqqiq-fT^q  I qTqqqTT<?<qTqT3?Tq 
qqqtqfqfcT  w?:  i qifqq  qqiqf  wfq  q?q:  h \ it 
qt  q qn  q^  qncrqqr  qf^ftqqqjuf.Rqtqj 
qqxt  f% q*s  fq^q  qur3^  qqqiq^q  h ^ \\ 

^TTqi^:  I % aTTqqq:  qiq  cqqqqqTfqqtqqqqqqffcTTqq- 
qifqqtf^qj-^:  I cTT  q^7«T?!I^i^[7!it  ^T^ff  q qipqTq^f  T^ypq  I 

qqri  ^tfqjTJTiqiff qiqt  qqi  f%qq?i  ^q®  i\ i irqq’sr  qrf«iq 
qqqjq  qqTnqrfqqqmwqTSTf1  fq^q  msqiqjl  ^ || 
qp^qqt  qqqqir  iffqrqTqqqTfqqtq^  i 
fqq  qqfqqqrq  q q*}  qjqqiq^  II  ^ II 
| qpS,qqiqqrT:  qq  qqTJIT  qqjTOTq  | qjqqT^qf- 

C\  C\  ^ 

qqriq%:  q^t  qfqqJBlfqfq  qifqq  | qqqqit  qqr  qqq- 

fc\  0\  O'  v 

*qiq  i ^pqqiqqqifqqT  ^(%*(T  qqxqt  qiqq  qffqq  sir- 
fq*fif  qqiqqi  ^iqfqqt^j  qqf  qqqsn«nq  | ^iqq-sfl^rt  qT  i 
f^q  ^qirfqrq^  i qqr^qi  qi  i ^q^q  ^qfq  q^nrq  i q<TT- 
^ixt  qq}  qft:  qT  qt  =jqcTT  €qqjq  ||  ^ II 

q>t  ^xfqxqt  f%qqsqr^TqTqTqt  <sqt  qqqqffq j 

q^T  ftqcft  q^qjnt  qifqtiq^q  fsfqq  ||  8 || 

^TSq;  i qi^qqqrqTqinqqt  ^fq^q^^qifqqxq;  i 
q^T^qt  qT  i m ^ q qxq  TjqTqfqfqfcT  ^qqxqxq  | qi  Tfq 
q^il  qT«fq  ^qT?0Tqq  I qxfqXciT  qfT  qqqiqqqfi^q 
qqfgxq  TT^i  q^TfiTqj  ^qiqqinq^isqq:  | fVqqgqrqiTqt 
fTqqq»q  ^qqiqx  qiqnq  qjiqqui  qqxTqqqj  f%qqaqq\q;  qji- 
qnq:  qnqxfq^TqrTfqfq  qx  i fq»qt  ^qiqqqcqqxqiqj 
qq^qt  qT  | qqiX^T^T^frqqi^qTfq:  | ^iqqi  qq  qqitl 
qqT  qqqxcx  | qx^  qT^qrqq  i qq*rqf}  qqnYrqTqxq^  | 3"Rt 
qfqxqfq  q ciqqqiT  VW\  qqTqqftfq  ^q:  I qft  f^cTT 
Iflq  fqq-XJTrqTq}qTqv  I q^^rt  qq^qnjxq^  | nTfqfq  xifq^T 
f^qfq^Tq^q  qTfllq  q^XT^q  ||  8 II 
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^37*TT  ^^rff  irpfi  | 

m TTf^srtjft  *nrirs«rcjit«  *u3T?ri  c^t  ^joifa  11 i 11 

i girsj  ur*Tf^:  i 

tJ^T  tP^cT^  W^JU^TTfT  1 IfflTSlT  S1PJT  W.  qnf^rpn^T- 
^TTT  I ^nxf  %^(€irxr  I ^gr^TT  ^fl^h  ^psl^rff  g^TaiJTI?lTJT  I 
in^  iif%cn*T  i iftciT  ^t  i 

^TICT  U3T^fT  ^T  I 'qfSpff  ^^cTT^XTHl  | TT^T^tPIT 

WT  I TfafcT  f^TTPir^W-  ! facn^K^^i:  qpftffrfefcT 
■^IW^^TcTJ  \°.  «£.-]  T^iT^T^t  TT  | <TT 

^lir  T^f  ii%  31?;^  utrij  i ^^ffufcr  £Tg:  i 

^cp  If  3ft;  ft  ^TtTT^Wf:  «f33Jcft  ^T3T  UT^TT^  | ^cH^^ff 

eft  ^ftlfft  I ^J^riHTf^cT^^TcT  ^ ^ftf^T  II  1 II  ^ | 

cTtf^Tifu  5II^T  ^PT^jfcf^n?  ^TT^  fwp  I 

tT^J  TJpsTlfft  cTU^TT  ^T^rl  HT  ^TT  *TT^  ^HJT  |l?(|| 

TIT H fir  xr^^TT  WT^^lcl  | ^Tf^W^PIT  ^ife- 

<3^!  ^ T^T  ^511  «T^1^cT^t:  *l*ftv«T  IT  3ll^Tq  cHT^: 

"I^T:  I 

-qr^^T  ft  % WTT:  I 

^ <t 

Tfft  ?TI^^?nT?r  l\.  8®.]  I fft^:  fw^iTTJT^T  ^T- 

Sfr^lcl:  I (WrirCTfftfcT  | qTTTSIT^:  | 

f^^T  ^T^T:  ^fRS^RcT  | 

TfcT  ^r^lT^TIiTTc^l  ^ft(SPTSflft  cl^J  W^TrOr  XTffTfft 

^TSTqnfft  cHl^T  ^tHT^T  I ^3^1  ^^rlfft- 

^tut  ^ff 3s«r^fte- 

fftftl  «r^a  ,*PT*r^5?r  II  £ II 

*ft  ftft*n§;  TrfftiiT  ^r5?  i 

qftfft*2f^  <^Tg  ft  you 

| % 3ft:  ftspEUsf:  ftftl  *H§T  fft^:  | 

^l^fvrfiifii^ft  ftq<iT  i f^?:iT3i3n^T  i 

*tt  ^ *rfft*rT  fxfTTiiJTriiiiiT  ^i3n«)^rni  *rw 

^5  ■3t?3T^g  I =?l^-fir^^r  ^T*nr^  ^cq^x- 
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I ^Tfft  XJ?T:  -gT  W ?Tlf 

^=^5  ii  ii 

^frflXTT^TT^Tt  Xfl^xn^fl  | 

^wfcWnigf^  W *T?t  H J3T^Tc7  ||  <=  || 

^-gi3Trq^lffl^:  | ^TSrxnfiT  ^TiT  SnTXTifjT  | 

IT  ^tWTWfcffl^XITfTr  cim  W W?T 

JZTT^^TcT  fcTXjnrxf  ||  x:  || 

x[x:tw  f^xn^t  ^xfffwfaj 
*nrw cn^ri  cnfronnp?  f^rxrw  » «s.  g 

I 31^1  'WRnST^I  31 3H:  ^TX;  ?TOF6TTfl  | 

^nror  ^isf^  ^fagJTsr^srw  i fxranref  fax^x: 

TOlfcfVi:  ^T32^T5R  | ^PCtfcraffT  ^XXfi3TT*TXnfW- 

^eff  3TWT^Tf^^lig^32^TfJTfcT  ^TT^cT  | iT^JTcITcfr  ^gjfjn^r- 

"*  Oi 

| Wmi^WcTTefT  I cri  WX^T  f^Xjffl^f 

»V  -v  C'  tN 

^l?Xf  ^TJT^XJ-  Xnf}T  ||  4 II 

^TJTXTI^fxi  XTlxT:  | 

U^f  ^xrwsnxj  Xlfxi  ^fj:  -^T^reTt  XT^r*.  ||  \o  \\ 

I ^ JTnra:  3TT3T  3T^T,SfH^TXrR-J  ^fl^fcj 
xT  | ^lf3Tf%XT^J  ^ zrTOTOJTl  xpg«ri  TTTHff^TTl^T 

^TT  ^Xllfc  | ^IsiWSTftfSjf  Wltf^W  X^sftint  X^xf 
W^Tf-nrgf^lj  ^T^^fl^T'Tw  ^Wwff  | X5ft:  ^wrfrr:  X^r:  qfftfxf^ 
WfxT  ^JXfcTTflT^rxicn?TJ|  \o  ||  W3P  ^ || 

XT^iT  WeTT  Xffxi  XJX3?Xf  3T^fl  | 

fsr?r  <nsrxr  w ^ir  jttcix:  xraxnf^xftw  n \\ 

^T^JT^:  | ^i^*r  XR^Wlxijxi  Tj^nr  UWtSTT  WT  XJ^JT: 

XTT  I ^TTJRXfT3jffffcT  XTIX^tJ^Tc^  | [t3r*T^TX!f  ^.  «(.] 

Well  | ^cf-.  if  SR^JT  W wfxf  WXftxnj^? 

«'xr*r  i xrswfsrxrT  qm^rflnffTTnftrif  xnxix;  cr  5r«T»ff  f^xf 
w wn  f i xrir  xnxrxj  fxf^i^rxj  ii  ^ ii 
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*wr-  fwifa  ftr«n1«T  q*r  $ jji?  i 

-J 

f«T  of  Iff'  Wc\t  f^?T  £ gw  H II 

I ^EflXTs  ^ifWI^r  t^cTi:  | 

I €^3T3!3WT^lf^f^  VfR:  | % 

v»  J J 

f^^tcf  fcR^cTT^  ?q}q^  W TTJT  JZ%  7T?  =f <ET  f^ST  | ^LSfq 

^ tff  nmt  f^nf « *m  $ii  ii  ii 

ipfifatfT  qf^  fn^t  i 

^f  *r^ff  ^TIcT^?T  M HT  q^  Ii  ^ II 

^I^TT^:  | ’SfT^t  WfrffTWI  ^fVf^^T^TWt  fqjJTq- 

VfR:  I q^efi^^r  | Tf^mf^Tiff 

q^qcft?Tj  Xf^l^TcTT^Xlt  ^T  | TTf^j  ¥^tVrwlf*T^JT  i qfg:^qr 
qi  I qf^q^H  JTT^qtqTqqTcTj  fq^r  fq^Wfl  | 

tr^JTlf^qlfjTWTf^  fa^JT^cTJ  II 

^rrer  nf*£  gw  ir*r*TTf%*ffa  i 

^TT  siTcfq^T  *T  ^T  WW  II  \9  II 

| | q:  ^ftunT  qf%TO  t^l  WT- 

faapq:  I feiliq^Rqg:  I cf^cTf  ^gquftjnlf  qT  | qqfqnzt  qT  | 

qf£  ^s^qm  i gqqri  ^jraifqrqf  %frfqim- 

*fa*S^nfc*TT«TTqwtw  | ^hrcr,  STCnSRTSTW  I qqqr 
qT  | f*TS?T^q  II  ^8  II 

?it  g ^ii  q^  wrcrq^i  ^IfT^qinffr^fr  i 
ggitf^si  ■KTWcf  auqT  3totwtj\«ui 

I ^WcT  JItq:  JIT:  | qigi:  xrfonfblfT:  | 

| ?rTFH\  fecflqqT  qj^T  q^Tcfl  | ^ s;qT»T 

fqfR:  |1  ||  qjf:  ^ ||. 

tTc{  ^^^VIT^i  ^JTTTIfl  I 
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Translation. 

First  varga. 

1.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,*  on  my  behalf  invoke  Lakshmi : radiant 
as  gold,  and  as  fulvous;  necklaced  with  gold  and  silver  flowers;  a 
moon  in  glory  ; of  the  nature  of  gold. 

2.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,  on  my  behalf  invoke  that  Lakshmi:  who 
passes  not  away  ; who  being  present,  I shall  possess  gold,  milch  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  human  beings. + 

3.  I invoke  the  goddess  S'ri  to  draw  near : with  steeds  in  her  van, 
and  cars  in  the  midst,  especially  announcing  herself  in  the  cry  of 
elephants.^  May  the  divine  Sri  be  propitious  to  me. 

4.  I invoke  that  S'ri  to  draw  near  : transcending  expression  and 
conception  ;§  gently  smiling  ; environed  with  gold  ; moist ; effulgent ; 
satisfied  ; the  satisfier  ; sitting  on  a lotos;  lotos-hued. 

5.  I betake  myself,  [|  for  refuge,  to  that  S'ri:  as  it  were,  a most 
brilliant  moon  ; splendid  with  celebrity  ; honoured,  by  the  gods,  iu 
the  world  above  ; bountiful ; a lotos  in  loveliness.  Thee  do  I solicit, 
that  my  evil  fortune  may  be  removed. 

Second  varga. 

6.  Resplendent  as  the  sun,  by  reason  of  thy  austerities  the  cryp- 
togamous  bilwa H tree  was  generated.  Through  thy  favour  may 
its  fruit  henceforth  preclude,  for  me,  misfortunes  within  and  with- 
out. 

* He  is  identified  witli  Agni,  or  Fire.  Etymologically,  the  word  is  variously 
accounted  for.  Even  our  scholiast  gives  three  explanations  of  it. 

+ Namely,  children,  grandchildren,  friends,  and  thralls,  says  the  commentator. 

J In  this  stanza,  Lakshmi  is  regarded  as  an  army  moving  to  victory.  Fur- 
ther; as  elephants  are  found  only  with  the  wealthy,  their  presence  betokens 
ber- 

The  scholiast  notes  the  lection  =t|  -dUVTf,  ‘profuse  of  horses,’  for  I 

Many  manuscripts  of  the  pure  text  have,  in  place  of  9WTlV«ff,  * glad- 

dened.’ 

§ This  epithet,  it  is  asserted,  is  denoted  by  the  pregnant  monosyllable  4T  1.  Just 
below,  S 'ri  is  styled  moist,  as  having  been  churned  from  the  milky  ocean.  Hence 
one  of  her  titles  is  ‘ daughter  of  the  sea.’ 

||  Several  of  my  copies  of  the  mere  text  interpose  "31x1  after  'SfLW  an  addition 
which  the  commentator  censures. 

If  The  aegle  marmelos.  According  to  the  Tamana  ptirdna,  Lakshmi  bore  it  in 
her  hand. 
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7.  May  the  friend  of  the  gods,*  and  Renown,  with  the  gem,  be 
secured  to  me.  In  this  realm  I was  brought  forth.  Do  thou  be* 
stow  upon  me  fame  and  a prosperous  estate. 

8.  Calamity,  squalid  with  hunger  and  thirst,  the  elder  sister  of 
fortune, t would  I repel.  Turn  thou  away  from  my  dwelling  all  pover- 
ty and  want  of  increase. 

9.  I invoke  that  S ri  to  draw  near  : characterised  by  odour  ; bard 
to  be  conquered;  ever  teeming  with  harvests ; resident  in  cowdung  ; 
mistress  over  all  creatures.! 

10.  May  I obtain  the  wish  of  my  heart,  the  object  of  my  vow> 
veracity  of  speech,  the  products  of  cattle,  and  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  edibles.  § May  prosperity  abide  in  my  habitation,  and  re- 
nown. 


* Kubera,  says  the  expositor.  He  is  attributively  called,  to  be  sure 
* the  friend  of  Trymbaka’  or  S'iva  : but  it  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether 
any  very  ancient  authority  designates  this  divinity  by  the  simple  word  or 

indeed,  takes  any  note  of  him  whatever.  Kirti,  or  Renown,  was  daughter  of 
Daksha.  The  gem  spoken  of  is  said  to  be  the  famous  ‘jewel  of  reflection,’  the 
Hindu  cap  of  Fortunatus.  Or  Manibhadra  may  be  meant ; Kubera’s  treasurer. 

A modern  air,  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  infects  the  whole  of  this  stanza  ; and 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  that  which  follows. 

t This  relat:onship  I find  predicated  in  the  Kdrtika  malidlmya,  a section  of 
the  Sanatkamara  sanhita. 

J The  goddess  is  here  viewed  as  one  with  the  earth.  It  is  still  a notion  every- 
where current  among  the  Hindus,  that  Lakslimf  delights  to  lurk  in  cowdung. 

§ By  the  products  of  cattle  the  several  modifications  of  milk  are  signified. 
Esculents  are  classed  as  those  to  be  heked,  those  to  be  drunk,  those  to  be  suck- 
ed, and  those  to  be  masticated. 

This  couplet,  slightly  altered,  occurs  in  the  Yajur-veda,  Ydjasaneyi -sanhita, 
XXXIX.,  4;  p.  973  of  the  edition  of  Professor  Weber: 

^TxT:  | 

^cJT  ^TifT  || 

Mahidhara  explains  this  to  the  following  effect  : ‘ May  I obtain  the  desire  of 
my  heart,  the  fruit  of  my  toil,  and  truthfulness  of  utterance.  May  the  ornament 
of  cattle,  the  savour  of  aliment,  fame,  and  fortune,  continue  in  my  abode.  Be 
this  oblation  effectual.’ 

. S 2 
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Third  varga. 

11.  Excellent  progeny  has  been  born  to  thee,  in  Kardama.* * * §  Do 
thou,  Kardama,  inhabit,  with  me  my  abode ; and  cause  that  S'ri  thy 
mother,  lotos-garlanded,  shall  dwell  with  my  family. 

12.  May  waterf  perform  its  humid  offices.  Tarry  in  my  domi- 
cile, Chiklita  ; and  make  that  S'ri,  thy  divine  mother,  shall  remain  in 
my  household. 

13.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,  on  my  behalf  invoke  Lakshtm:  moist; 
accompanied  by  lotoses  : thrift  personified ; yellow  ; lotos-garlanded  ; 
a moon  in  glory  ; of  the  nature  of  gold.  J 

14.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,  on  my  behalf  invoke  Lakshmx  : moist ; 
verge  in  hand  ; a mace  lo  wrong-doers ; of  comely  complexion  ; wearing 
a golden  necklace  ; a sun  in  glory  ; of  the  nature  of  gold. 

15.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,  on  my  behalf  invoke  that  Lakslmu  : im- 
perishable, who  being  attendant , I shall  acquire  gold  in  exuberance, 
kine,  bondwomen,  horses,  and  human  beings. § 

Manuscripts  of  the  uncommented  text  of  the  S'ri  sukta  usually 
give,  in  sequence  to  the  hymn,  more  or  fewer  of  the  couplets  which 
here  follow.  The  preference  has  purposely  been  accorded  to  the 
most  copious  form  of  the  adjunct  thus  constituted. |[ 

* Of  Kardama  and  Chiklfta,  as  sons  of  Lakshmi,  I have  seen  no  other  men- 
tion than  in  couplets  contained  in  this  paper. 

t By  metonymy,  for  the  regents  of  water.  So  says  the  glossarist. 

+ The  expositor  proposes  a second,  but  far-fetched,  interpretation  of  the  term 
which  I render  c accompanied  by  lotoses.’ 

Yellow  is  not  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  I Perhaps  ‘ tawny’  is  here, 

as  elsewhere,  the  precise  equivalent.  Colebrooke,  in  one  place,  represents  it  by 
“ tan- coloured.”  Algebra,  &c.,  from  the  Sanskrit,  p.  228.  Lakshmi  is  some- 
thing of  a chameleon,  as  will  be  perceived  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  stanza  is  a literal  repetition  from  the  first. 
With  the  change  of  a single  word,  it  is  found  again  in  the  fourteenth.  In  sever- 
al of  my  manuscripts  of  the  text,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  stanzas  are 
transposed  and  confused. 

§ This  couplet  simply  contains  two  words  more  than  the  second,  and  does 
not  differ  from  it,  except  in  them,  as  to  tenor. 

1|  Since  preparing  these  pages  for  the  press,  I have  received,  from  my  very 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Max  Muller,  a copy,  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Rig-veda- 
sanhita  and  Sayana’s  commentary.  In  his  Varietas  Lectionis  I see  that  the  S ri~ 
sxllcta  is  exhibited  at  large,  together  with  the  verses  above  referred  to.  My  most 
extended  reading  of  them  turns  out  to  be  fuller  than  his  by  only  half  a stanza. 
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q:  qq?iT  WcqTT  *T 1 

C ^ ^ 

^ xr^grq  m ^Tcrcf  srxrcr  ii  \ n 

XJ^TT^T^  I 

cT^r  ^ vr*rf*r  xi^t%  qq  fh^  *rw*rf*T  l!  ^ ii 
^PSl^rat  TiRTXft  TJxi^Txft  JTfiqq  | 

qq  w ^fvrort  ifq  qf?  w ii  ^ II 

■q-^tl^xf  ’W^’STTf^  JTq  qq*T  | 

Il^nsrt  WWt  ^TIcTI  ^rr^pff  « II  8 II 
qqwfsrqq  qixraq-'  ^fxfr  yxf  gg:  | 

Xjqffl^TT  ||  «i  || 

qqqq  sn*r  fqq  m*  ftr^cx  st^t  i 
XTTf?  Xjqxq  irifJT^T  *?lf  #TfjT5f:  ||  jf  |} 

q ifflirT  «T  xf  ffTW^T  ^ %WT  ^LS^T  wf%:  | 
Wf%  ■gTcTXTXrai^TT  *TWT«TT  ^T^TcT  ||  ^ |) 

Vj  N 

^f^nrrfjrw  *roanrs 
qq^cTqT  ^JT^JTT^WTH  | 

W^fcT  *T^T% 

wxivrfci^fx;  TfUJT  ii  <=  li 

f^xnsff  t^fif  *rraqT  flmqfgquT j 

qpgff  fgq^rwf  f <ff  ii  4 || 

JTIT^lf  ? fqquwf  xr  *faff  I 

cTXf^T  ^Rpt*.  qfKqicT  ||  \c  || 

irttst?  tTfapq  tf^q^ 

Xf^T^q  xp^«nq<nfg  1 
fq’gfgq 

^cxiiqq^  ’ffe  *rfjfq<^  ||  ^ || 

mi*  TfcT  fq^cfi:  | 

qjqq:  f^qqqT=g  qffqqf^qqx  ||  ^ || 
^q^^qxg^rciTIRTfqxjTq 
WWPT  *Tf]qq  I 
q «f  qi^i  t|^  q^qq^iw 
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snrcfaw*:  fNwi-jp  i!  ^ ii 

trUT^x^?^:  | 

VIWT^TrTOItrT  3T3T  ||  \9  || 


Tbanslation. 

1.  Let  that  pure  person  who  diligently  sacrifices,  day  by  day, 
with  clarified  butter,  constantly  ruminate,  if  desirous  of  fortune,  the 
hymn  of  fifteen  stanzas. 

2.  Lotos-thighed  and  lotos-eyed  art  thou.  Lotos-faced,  lotos 
born,  lotos-eyed,  in  such  wise  befriend  me,  that  I may  obtain  feli- 
city. 

3.  Giver  art  thou  of  horses,  giver  of  kine,  and  giver  of  wealth. 
Most  opulent,  may  riches  accrue  to  me  : and  do  thou,  goddess,  bestow 
upon  me  all  my  desires. 

4.  Grant  unto  me  sons,  grandsons,  affluence,  corn,  elephants, 
horses,  kine,  and  chariots,  and  to  he  long-lived : for  thou  art  the 
mother  of  sentient  creation. 

5.  The  fire  possesses  wealth  ; the  wind,  wealth  ; the  sun,  wealth  ; 
the  Yasus,  wealth;  Indra,  wealth;  and  Brihaspati  and  Varnna, 
wealth. 

6.  Sou  of  Yinata,  quaff  the  moon-plant  juice.  May  Yritrahau 
imbibe  the  moon-plant  juice.  May  the  ministraut  priests,  procurers 
of  riches,  partake  of  the  moon-plant  juice.  May  the  gods  confer 
upon  me  the  requital  of  sacrifice* 

7.  Be  the  litany  to  Fortune  meditated  : for  of  meritorious  vota- 
ries there  is  no  resentment,  nor  malevolence,  no  avarice,  no  sinister 
sentiment. 

8.  Lotos-tenemented,  lotos-handed,  supereminently  fair,  beau- 
teous with  white  fragrance  and  loliite  blossoms,  adorable,  beloved  of 
Hari,  lovely,  source  of  the  vigour  of  the  threefold  universe,  be  gra- 
cious to  me. 

* This  couplet  has  before  been  alluded  to,  in  the  foot-note  to  p.  123.  The 
gloss  there  taken  from  the  Lalcshni-sukta-nirukta  has  helped  me  to  one  or  two 
suggestions. 
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9.  To  the  spouse  of  Vishnu,  one  ivith  the  earth,  the  resplendent, 
Madhavf,  the  cherished  of  Madhava,  the  kind  to  her  attendants,  the 
dear  to  Achyuta,  the  goddess  Lakshtm,  I offer  salutation. 

10.  We  recognise  the  great  Lakshmf ; and  we  reflect  on  the 
consort  of  Vishnu.  Therefore  may  Lakshmi  speed  us. 

11.  Lotos-seated,  resembling  the  leaf  of  the  lotos,  dwelling  in 
the  lotos,  of  eyes  long  as  the  petal  of  the  lotos,  Padminf,  loved  of 
all,  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  the  world,  place  thy  lotos-foot  in  my 
heart. 

12.  The  renowned  A'nanda,  Kardatna,  S'rida,  and  Chikh'ta,  issue 
of  S'ri,*  are  the  Rishis  of  this  ode  : the  goddess  S ri  is  its  divinity. 

13.  Of  auspicious  dignity,  longeval,  and  exempt  from  sickness 
does  she  render  her  worshipper : and  wealth,  grain,  cattle,  the  gain 
of  numerous  offspring,  and  life  prolonged  to  a hundred  years  does 
she  provide  to  him.  With  signal  deference  is  he  revered  ivho  does 
her  honour. 

11.  Debt,  penury,  sin,  hunger,  sudden  death,  fear,  sorrow,  dis- 
quietude of  mind  : for  my  behoof  may  they  be  done  away  with  tor  ever. 

Sauyor,  May  1 1th,  1S58. 

* It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Kardawa  and  Chikh'ta  are  called  sons 
of  S ri.  A'nanda  and  S’rida  here  swell  her  progeny.  S'rida,  if  identical  with 
Kubera,  liaa  a different  maternal  descent  assigned  to  him  in  the  Pauranika  theo- 
gonies.  A ’nanda,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  is  altogether  a stranger,  except  to  the 
Jainas. 
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On  the  Introduction  of  Writing  into  India. — By  Professor 
Max.  Mulleb,  All  Souls,  Oxford.* 

Was  the  collection  of  the  ten  books  of  Yedic  hymns  the  work  of 
persons  cognisant  of  the  art  of  writing  or  not  ? Were  the  1017 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  after  they  had  been  gathered  into  one  body, 
preserved  by  memory  or  on  paper  ? This  is  a question  which,  if  it 
cannot  be  fully  answered,  requires  at  least  to  be  carefully  discussed. 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  find  an  auswer  to  this  question  in  the 
hymns  themselves.  Most  persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
popular  poetry  among  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  would  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  original  composition  and  preservation  of 
truly  national  poetry  were  everywhere  due  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
memory.  Nor  is  there  one  single  allusion  in  these  hymns  to  any- 
thing connected  with  writing.  Where  writing  is  known,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  compose  a thousand  hymns  without  bringing  in  some 
such  words  as,  writing,  reading,  paper,  or  pen. 

Let  us  consider  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  not  only  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  God,  but  Moses  “ went  down  from  the  mount,  and  the 
two  tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his  hand : the  tables  were 
written  on  both  their  sides ; on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
were  they  written.  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables.” 
(Exodus  xxxii.  15,  16.)  Here  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  Again  we  read  (Exodus 
xxiv.  7),  that  “ Moses  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in 
the  audience  of  the  people;”  and  (Exodus  xxv.  16.),  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  saying,  “Thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testi- 

[*  This  paper  is  an  extract  from  a work  now  in  the  press  on  the  history  of 
ancient  Sanskrit  literature.  Professor  Muller  has  sent  it  for  the  Society’s  Journal 
in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  fresh  information  from  European  or  native  scholars 
in  India  on  the  interesting  questions  which  it  discusses. — Eds.] 
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mony  which  1 shall  give  thee.”  The  covenant  here  spoken  of  must 
have  existed  as  a book,  or,  at  least,  in  some  tangible  form. 

A nation  so  early  acquainted  with  letters  and  books  as  the  Jews, 
would  naturally  employ  some  of  the  terms  connected  with  writing 
in  a metaphorical  sense.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Psalms  (lvi.  8.) 
“ Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  : are  they  not  in  thy  book  ?” 
lxix.  28.  “ Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and 
not  be  written  with  the  righteous.” 

xl.  7.  “ Then  said  I,  Lo  I come : in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me.” 

xlv.  1.  “ My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a ready  writer.” 

In  the  Book  of  Job  (xix.  23),  we  actually  read,  “ Oh  that  my 
words  were  now  written!  oh  that  they  wTere  printed  in  a book ! 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever!”  “ Printed”  here  can  only  mean  “ written.” 

Proverbs  iii.  3.  “Write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart.” 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  whole  Grecian 
life  lies  before  us  in  marvellous  completeness  and  distinctness,  there 
is  not  a single  mention  of  writing.  The  Xvypa  ar/fieia,  carried  by 
Bellerophon  instead  of  a letter,  are  the  best  proof  that,  even  for 
such  purposes,  not  to  speak  of  literary  compositions,  the  use  of 
letters  was  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age.  The  art  of  writing,  when 
it  is  not  only  applied  to  short  inscriptions  but  to  literature,  forms 
such  a complete  revolution  in  the  history  of  a nation,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  society,  both  civil  and  political,  that,  in  any  class  of 
ancient  literature,  the  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  writing 
may  safely  be  supposed  to  prove  the  absence  of  the  art  at  the  time 
when  that  literature  arose.  We  know  the  complete  regeneration 
of  modern  Europe  which  was  wrought  by  the  invention  of  printing. 
Every  page  of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  every  pam- 
phlet or  fly-sheet  of  the  Reformation,  tells  us  that  printing  had  been 
invented.  The  discovery  of  writing,  and  more  especially  the  appli- 
cation of  writing  to  literary  purposes,  was  a discovery  infinitely 
more  important  than  that  of  printing.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  Homer  should  have  hidden  his  light  under  a bushel, 
and  erased  every  expression  connected  with  writing  from  his  dic- 
tionary ! 
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But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Homeric  poets  did  not  write,  or, 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  legendary  language  of  certain  critics,  though 
it  is  certain  that  blind  Homer  did  not  keep  a private  secretary, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  when  the  final 
collection  of  the  Homeric  poems  took  place,  that  collection  was  a 
collection  of  written  poems.  Pisistratus  possessed  a large  library, 
and,  though  books  were  not  so  common  in  his  time  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  when  every  schoolmaster  had  his  Iliad,  yet, 
ever  since  the  importation  of  paper  into  Greece,  writing  was  a 
common  acquirement  of  the  educated  classes  of  Greeks.  The 
whole  civilisation  of  Greece,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, has  been  ascribed  to  the  free  trade  between  Egypt  and  Greece, 
beginning  with  the  Saidic  dynasty.  Greece  imported  all  its  paper 
from  Egypt ; and  without  paper  no  Greek  literature  would  have  been 
possible.  The  skins  of  animals  were  too  rare,  and  their  preparation 
too  expensive,  to  allow  the  growth  of  a popular  literature.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  it  as  a peculiarity  of  the  barbarians,  that  at  his  time 
some  of  them  still  wrote  on  skins  only.  Paper  (papyrus  or  byblus) 
was  evidently  to  Greece  what  linen  paper  was  to  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages.* 

Now,  if  we  look  for  any  similar  traces  in  the  history  of  Indian 
literature,  our  search  is  completely  disappointed.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  writing  materials,  whether  paper,  bark,  or  skins,  at  the  time 
when  the  Indian  Diaskeuasts  collected  the  songs  of  their  Kishis ; 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  writing  during  the  whole  of  the  Brah- 
mana  period.  This  upsets  the  common  theories  about  the  origin  of 
prose  literature.  According  to  "Wolf,+  prose  composition  is  a safe 
sign  of  a written  literature.  It  is  not  so  iu  India.  The  whole  of  the 
Brahmaya  literature,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  shows  not  a 
single  vestige  of  the  art  of  writing.  Nay,  more  than  this,  even 
during  the  Sutra  period,  all  the  evidence  that  we  can  get  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  even  then,  though  the  art  of  writing  begau  to 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  13.  § 27. : “ Cum  chart®  usu  maxime  humanitas  vitae 
constat  et  memoria.” 

t Wolf,  Prolegomena,  lxx — lxxiii.:  “ Scripturam  tentare  et  communi  usui 
aptare  plane  idem  videtur  fuisse  atque  prosam  tentare  et  in  ea  excolenda  se 
ponere.” 
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be  known,  the  whole  literature  of  India  was  preserved  by  oral  tra- 
dition only. 

It  is  of  little  avail  iu  researches  of  this  kind  to  say  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible.  We  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
memory  in  a state  of  society  so  different  from  ours  as  the  Indian 
Parishads  are  from  our  universities.  Feats  of  memory,  such  as  we 
hear  of  now  and  then,  show  that  our  notions  of  the  limits  of  that 
faculty  are  quite  arbitrary.  Our  own  memory  has  been  systemati- 
cally undermined  for  many  generations.  To  speak  of  nothing  else, 
one  sheet  of  the  “Times”  newspaper  every  morning  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  distract  and  unsettle  the  healthiest  memory.  The  remnants 
of  our  own  debilitated  memory  cannot  furnish  us  with  the  right 
measure  of  the  primitive  powers  of  that  faculty.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  when  MSS.  are  neither  scarce  nor  expensive,  the  young 
Brahmans  who  learn  the  songs  of  the  Veda  and  the  Brahmanas, 
and  the  Sutras,  invariably  learn  them  from  oral  tradition,  and  know 
them  by  heart.  They  spend  year  after  year  under  the  guidance  of 
their  teacher,  learning  a little  day  after  day,  repeating  what  they 
have  learnt  as  part  of  their  daily  devotion,  until  at  last  the}'  have 
mastered  their  subject,  and  are  able  to  become  teachers  iu  turn. 
The  ambition  to  master  more  than  subject  is  hardly  known  in 
India.  This  system  of  education  has  been  goiug  on  ever  since  the 
Brahmana  period,  and  as  early  as  the  Pratis'akhyas  wTe  find  the  most 
minute  rules  on  the  mnemonic  system  to  be  followed  by  every  teacher. 
The  only  difference  in  modern  times,  after  the  invention  of  writing, 
is  that  a Brahman  is  not  only  commanded  to  pass  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  house  of  his  Guru,  and  to  learn  from  his  mouth  all  that  a 
Brahman  is  bound  to  know,  but  the  fiercest  imprecations  are  uttered 
against  all  who  would  presume  to  acquire  their  knowledge  from 
written  sources.  In  the  Mahabharata  we  read,  “Those  who  sell  the 
Vedas,  and  even  those  wdio  write  them,  those  also  who  defile  them, 
they  shall  go  to  hell.”*  Kumarila  says  “That  knowledge  of  the 
truth  is  worthless  which  has  been  acquired  from  the  Veda,  if  the 
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Veda  Las  not  beeu  rightly  comprehended,  if  it  baa  been  learnt  from 
writing,  or  been  received  from  a Sudra.”* 

How  then  was  the  Yeda  learnt  ? It  was  learnt  by  every  Brahman 
during  twelve  years  of  his  studentship  or  Brahmacharya.  This, 
according  to  Gautama,  was  the  shortest  period,  sanctioned  only 
for  men  who  wanted  to  get  married,  and  to  become  Grihasthas. 
Brahmans  who  did  not  wish  to  marry  were  allowed  to  spend  forty- 
eight  years  as  students.  The  Pratis'akhya  gives  us  a glimpse  into 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  B rah  manic  colleges.  “ The  Guru,”  it  is 
said,f  “ who  has  himself  formerly  been  a student,  should  make  his 
pupils  read.  He  himself  takes  his  seat  either  to  the  east,  or  the 
north,  or  the  north-east.  If  he  has  no  more  than  one  or  two  pupils, 
they  sit  at  his  rigl^t  hand.  If  he  has  more,  they  place  themselves 
according  as  there  is  room.  They  then  embrace  their  master,  and 
say,  ‘Sir,  read  !’  The  master  gravely  says  ‘ Om,’  i.  e.  ‘ Yes.’  He 
then  begins  to  say  a pras'na  (a  question),  which  consists  of  three 
verses. J In  order  that  no  word  may  escape  the  attention  ot  his 
pupils,  he  pronounces  all  with  the  high  accent, § and  repeats  certain 
words  twice,  or  he  says  1 so’  (iti)  after  these  words.” 

* Kumarila,  Tantra-Varttika,  i.  3.  p.  86. 

U^TrrifqjirfT^Tfq  ST  II 

t Pratisakhya  du  Rig  veda,  par  A.  Regnier,  Journal  Asiatique,  1856.  Chapitre 
XV. 

J If  the  metre  is  pankti,  the  pras'na  may  consist  of  two  or  three  verses  ; if 
the  metre  is  longer  than  pankti,  two  verses  only  constitute  a pras'na  ; if  a hymn 
consists  of  one  verse,  that  by  itself  forms  a pras'na.  Samayas,  i.  e.  passages 
which  have  occurred  before  (and  are  sometimes  left  out  in  the  MSS),  are  count- 
ed, if  they  consist  of  a complete  verse.  Two  Dvipadas  are  counted  as  one  verse, 
and,  as  the  Commentator  adds  (v.  12.),  the  two  half-verses  of  each  Dvipada-line 
are  to  be  joined  in  recitation,  and  only  if  there  is  one  odd  Dvipada-line  remain- 
ing, a pause  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  verse.  If  there  are  some 
verses  remaining  at  the  end  of  a hymn,  they  may  be  joined  to  the  last  pras'na  ; 
if  there  are  more  than  two  verses,  this  is  optional. 

§ The  only  words  which,  in  the  Sanhita-patha,  would  be  likely  to  escape  the 
pupil’s  attention  are  monosyllables  consisting  of  one  vowel  only,  and  that  a vowel 
not  changed  into  a semi-vowel,  in  which  form  it  would  be  more  audible.  This 
would  restrict  the  rule  regarding  repetition  to  the  two  words  a and  u.  Thus 
for  pru,  which  is  pro.  + a,  the  Guru  would  have  to  say  prd  d or  prd  d iti.  Instead 
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Tlie  chief  difficulties  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Veda  are  the 
changes  of  the  final  and  initial  letters.*  The  pupils  are  instructed 
in  these  euphonic  rules  independently  (the  S'iksha),  but  whenever  a 
difficult  case  of  sandhi  occurs,  the  Guru  examines  his  audience  and 
explains  the  difficulties.  And  here  the  method  followed  is  this. 
After  the  Guru  has  pronounced  a group  of  words,  consisting  of 
three  or  sometimes  (in  long  compounds)  of  more  words,  the  first 
pupil  repeats  the  first  word,  and  when  anything  is  to  be  explained,  the 
teacher  stops  him,  and  says,  “ Sir.”f  After  it  has  been  explained 
by  the  pupil  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  class,  the  permission  to  con- 
tinue is  given  with  the  words,  “ Well,  Sir.”  After  the  words  of  the 
teacher  have  thus  been  repeated  by  one,  the  next  pupil  has  to 
apply  to  him  w'ith  the  word,  “ Sir.”J  When  there  is  no  difficulty 
the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  Guru  says  two  words  at  a time,  which 
are  then  repeated  by  the  pupil.  If  it  is  a compound,  one  word 
only  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Guru,  and  to  be  repeated  by  the 
pupil.  After  a section  of  three  verses  has  thus  been  got  through, 
all  the  pupils  have  to  rehearse  it  again  and  again.  When  they  have 
mastered  it,  they  h ive  to  recite  the  whole  without  any  break,  with  au 
even  voice,  observing  all  the  rules  of  sandhi,  marking  slightly  the  divi- 
sion in  the  middle  of  compounds,  and  pronouncing  every  syllable  with 

of  wd  u shya  deva,  vd  u u shya  deva.  This  repetition  would  not  take 
place  in  udv  eti,  because  u is  changed  into  v.  If  sarvodatta  could  mean  a word 
being  wholly  udatta,  then  u would  be  excluded,  and  the  rule  would  refer  to  a 
only.  But  sarvodatta  means  recitation  when  the  accent  is  disregarded,  and  all 
syllables  are  pronounced  with  a high  tone.  The  Commentary  construes  the  rule 
differently.  I construe  ^ ^T^TTl^f  | Tj’^T^TTlg^Tjj 

* These  are  chiefly  the  change  of  a final  m into  Anusvara  before  r and  the 
Ashmans  ; the  common  sandhi  of  the  ushmans  ; the  suppression  of  a final  n ; 
its  transition  into  r ; its  transition  into  a sibilant ; tho  absence  of  sandhi 
where  ri  follows  ; the  sandhi  of  r,  and  the  hiatus. 

t The  text  is  frRriT  rj  &C. 

X Hero  again  I differ  from  the  Commentator,  who  takes  parasya  as  an  adjec- 
tive referring  to  etad,  i.  e.  guroh.  At  the  end  of  a half-verse,  this  address,  bho  ! 
is  to  bo  dropped ; at  the  end  of  au  Adhyaya  it  is  optional. 
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the  high  accent.*  It  does  not  seem  as  if  several  pupils  were  allowed 
to  recite  together,  for  it  is  stated  distinctly  that  the  Guru  first  tells 
the  verses  to  his  pupil  on  the  right,  and  that  every  pupil  after  his 
task  is  finished,  turus  to  the  right,  and  walks  round  the  tutor.  This 
must  occupy  a long  time  every  day,  considering  that  a lecture 
consists  of  sixty  and  more  pras'nas,  or  of  about  180  verses.  The 
pupils  are  not  dismissed  till  the  lecture  is  fiuished.  At  the  end 
of  the  lecture,  the  tutor,  after  the  last  half-verse  is  fiuished,  says, 
“ Sir,”  the  pupil  replies,  “ Tes,  Sir.”  He  then  repeats  the  proper 
verses  and  formulas,  which  have  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
reading,  embraces  his  tutor,  aud  is  allowed  to  withdraw. 

These  rules  speak  for  themselves.  They  show  that  at  the  time 
when  such  rules  were  necessary,  and  when  young  Brahmans  had 
to  spend  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  years  of  their  lifef  in  doing 
nothing  but  learning  and  rehearsing  the  Veda,  such  a system  must 
have  had  an  object  worthy  of  such  efforts.  Such  an  object  existed, 
if,  in  the  absence  of  writing,  the  sacred  songs,  which  were  believed 
to  be  the  only  means  to  salvation  were  to  be  preserved  and  guard- 
ed against  loss  and  corruption.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  Pratis'akhyas, 
writing  had  been  known,  some  mention  of  a book  as  a sacred  object 
would  surely  have  occurred  somewhere.  We  know  from  the 
Grihyasutras  every  event  in  the  life  of  a Brahman,  from  his  birth 
to  his  death.  Not  a word  is  ever  said  about  his  learning  to  write. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  this  system  of  oral  teaching  occurs  in  a 
hymn  of  the  Rig-veda  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Mantra 
period.  In  the  primitive  poetry  of  the  Chhandas  period  there  is 
no  mention  either  of  writing  or  teaching.  But  in  a satirical 
hymn  of  the  Vasishthas  (vii.  103.  5.),  in  which  the  frogs  are 

* According  to  some  S'aklias,  not  the  S'akhalas,  certain  words  (prepositions)  are, 
in  this  final  recitation  also,  to  be  followed  by  the  particle  iti ; abhi  is  even,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  prounced  abhityabhi.  Some  other  rules  are  given,  all  of  which  are 
optional.  The  text  of  the  Yeda,  as  repeated  in  the  lecture  room,  is  neither  Sau- 
hita,  Pada,  nor  Krama-text.  Some  few  Sakhas  only  maintain  that  the  Sauhita  text 
should  be  used  pure  et  simple. 

f Caesar  (de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  14.),  speaking  of  the  Druids,  says:  “ Magnum ibi 
numerum  versuum  ediscere  dicuntur,  itaque  nonnulli  annos  vicenos  in  diseiplina 
permanent,  neque  fas  esse  existimant  ea  literis  mandare.” 
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compared  with  Brahmans,  teaching  their  pupils,  it  is  said  : “ Oue 
frog  repeats  the  words  of  another,  like  a pupil  who  repeats 
the  words  of  his  teacher.”  No  similar  allusion  to  writing  is  to  be 
found  even  in  the  latest  hymns,  the  so-called  Khilas.  If  writing 
had  been  known  during  the  Brahmaua  period,  is  it  likely  that  these 
works,  which  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  mystic  lucubrations  on  the  origin 
of  all  things,  should  never  with  a single  word  have  alluded  to  the 
art  of  writing,  an  art  so  wonderful  that  the  Greeks  would  fain 
ascribe  its  discovery  to  one  of  the  wisest  gods  of  the  wisest  nation 
on  earth  ? If  letters  had  been  known  during  the  period  when  men 
in  India  were  still  able  to  create  gods,  the  god  of  letters  would  have 
found  his  place  in  the  Vedic  pantheon  side  by  side  with  Sarasvati, 
the  goddess  of  speech,  and  Pushan,  the  god  of  agriculture.  No 
such  god  is  to  be  found  in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  genuine  mytholo- 
gies of  the  Aryan  world. 

But  there  are  strouger  arguments  than  these  to  prove  that,  before 
the  time  of  Panini,  and  before  the  first  spreading  of  Buddhism  in 
India,  writing  for  literary  purposes  was  absolutely  unknown. 

If  writing  had  been  known  to  Panini,  some  of  his  grammatical 
terms  would  surely  point  to  the  graphical  appearance  of  words.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  not  a single,  word  in  Panini’s  terminology 
which  presupposes  the  existence  of  writing.  The  general  name  for 
letters  is  varna.  This  does  not  mean  colour  in  the  sense  of  a paint- 
ed letter,  but  the  colouring  or  modulation  of  the  voice.*  Aksliara, 
which  is  used  for  letter  and  syllable,  means  what  is  indestructible, 
radical,  or  an  element.  We  speak  of  stops  as  signs  of  interpunc- 
tion  ; Panini  only  speaks  of  virdmas,  stoppages  of  the  voice.  The 
names  of  the  letters  are  not  derived  from  their  shape,  as  in  the 
Semitic  names  of  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma.  With  the  exception  of  the 
r their  names  are  their  sounds.  The  name  for  r,  Repha,  does  not 
occur  in  Panini.  Katy  ay  an  a,  however  (iii.  3,  108,  4.),  explains  the 
derivation  of  Repha,  and  in  iv.  4,  128,  2,  he  uses  it  for  ra.  In  the 
Pratis'akhyas  likewise,  the  word  is  well  known,  and  as  the  participle 
riphita  is  used  in  the  same  works,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
llepha  is  derived  from  a root  riph,  to  snarl  or  hiss. 

* Aristotle,  Probl.  x.  39.  ra  Se  ypafifxaTa  irad-ri  4<jt  1 ri/s  cjxovrjs. 
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The  terms  for  the  three  accents  show  no  traces  of  writing,  such  as 
the  Latin  word  “ circumflexus.” 

What  would  have  been  more  natural,  if  writing  had  been  known 
in  Panini’s  time,  than  that  he  should  have  called  the  dot  of  the 
Anusvara,  vindu,  i.  e.  dot,  and  the  Visarga,  dvivindu,  the  double 
dot  1 Let  us  take  a later  grammarian,  Vopadeva,  and  we  find  such 
words  at  once.  In  Vopadeva,  the  Anusvara  is  called  vindu , the 
Visarga,  dvivindu.  What  the  Pratisakhyas  and  Panini  called  the 
Jihvdmdltya,  the  sibilant  formed  near  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
TJpadhmdniya,  the  labial  flatus,  Vopadeva  calls  Vajrdkriti,  having 
the  shape  of  the  thunderbolt  (x),  and  GajaJcumlhdkriti,  having  the 
shape  of  an  elephant’s  two  frontal  bones  (“).  The  term  arddha- 
cliandra,  or  half-moon,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  grammatical 
terms.  Why  should  these  words  occur  in  later  grammarians,  and 
not  one  of  them  be  found  in  the  Pratisakhyas  or  Panini  ? 

Another  class  of  words  which  would  be  sure  to  betray  the  exis- 
tence of  writing  where  writing  was  known,  are  the  words  expressive 
of  reading,  composing,  book,  chapter,  paragraph,  &c.  The  most 
usual  word  for  reading  in  Sanskrit  is  adhyeti  or  adliite  and  at  first 
sight  the  very  existence  of  such  a word  might  seem  to  prove  the 
existence  of  books  that  could  be  read.  But  we  have  seen  in  the 
Pratis'akhyas  what  was  meant  when  the  pupils  asked  their  tutor  to 
make  them  read.  Adhyeti  and  adhite  from  adlii,  over,  and  i,  to 
go,  mean  “ he  goes  over  a thing,  he  conquers  it,  acquires  it and 
the  very  expression  ‘‘to  read  a work  from  the  mouth  of  the  tutor,” 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  existed,  not  as  a book,  but 
in  men’s  memory.  Another  expression  of  the  same  kind  is  found 
in  Manu  (x.  1.)  : “ All  the  three  castes  may  read  the  Veda,  but  the 
Brahman  alone  is  allowed  to  proclaim  i.  e.  to  teach  it  (prabruyat).” 
To  teach  is  expressed  by  the  causative  of  the  verb  adhyeti,  adhyd- 
payati,  he  makes  read,  i.  e.  he  teaches.  The  ancient  Hindus  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  reading,  the  grahanddhyayana , the 
acquisitive  reading,  and  the  dhdranddhyayana,  the  conservative 
reading ; the  former  being  the  first  acquisition  of  a work,  the  latter 
its  rehearsing  in  order  not  to  lose  a volume  that  once  belonged  to 
one’s  mental  library.  This  rehearsing,  or  svudhyuya,  self-reading, 
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was  as  sacred  a duty  as  the  first  acquisition.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  svadhyava  alone  that  works  could  be  said  to  live.  We  meet  with 
similar  expressions  in  other  literatures  of  the  ancient  world.  Ahura- 
masda,  when  he  wishes  his  law  to  live  among  men,  requres  Jiina  to 
be  not  only  the  “rememberer”  (mereta),  but  the  bearer  and  pre- 
server (bhereta),  of  the  Zarathustrian  revelation.  And  many  cen- 
turies later,  Mahavira,*  the  founder  of  the  Jaina  religion,  is  called 
sdrad,  vdrae,  and  dhdrae  of  sacred  knowledge,  i.  e.  smdraJca,  a remem- 
berer, vdra/ca,  a guardian  who  keeps  it  from  profane  eyes,  and 
dhdraJca,  a holder  who  does  not  forget  the  knowledge  which  lie  once 
acquired. 

Even  so  late  a writer  as  Rumania,  when  he  speaks  of  the  material 
existence  of  the  Yeda,  can  only  conceive  of  it  as  existing  iu  the 
minds  of  men.  “ The  Yeda,”  he  says,  “ is  distinctly  to  be  perceived 
by  means  of  the  senses. f It  exists,  like  a pot  or  any  other  object, 
in  man.  Perceiving  it  in  another  man,  people  learn  it  and  remember 
it.  Then  others  again  perceiving  it,  as  it  is  remembered  by  these,  learn 
it  and  remember  it,  and  thus  hand  it  on  to  others.  Therefore,  the 
theologian  concludes,  the  Veda  is  without  a beginning.”  These 
theological  arguments  may  be  passed  over:  but  immediately  after- 
wards, in  order  to  show  that  the  Veda  has  a material  existence, 
Kumarila  uses  another  curious  expression,  which  shows  again  that 
to  him  the  Yeda  existed  only  in  the  memory  of  men.  “ Before  we 
hear  the  word  Veda,”  he  says,  “we  perceive,  as  different  from  all 
other  objects,  and  as  different  from  other  Vedas,  something  in  the 
form  of  the  Rig-veda  that  exists  within  the  readers,  and  things  in 
the  form  of  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  different  from  others.”  Such 

* Kalpa  Sutra,  ed.  Stevenson,  p.  29. 
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arguments  would  not  occur  to  people  who  were  accustomed  from 
time  immemorial  to  appeal  to  a book  as  the  sacred  authority  of  their 
faith.  When  contemporaneously  with  our  Reformation,  Nauak 
founded  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  we  find  in  India,  as  well  as  else- 
where, that  a book,  a real  book,  was  considered  as  the  firmest  founda- 
tion of  a new  faith.  “ At  their  assemblies,  when  the  chiefs  and 
principal  leaders  are  seated,  the  Adi-Granth  (the  first  book)  and 
Das'ama  Padshahka  Granth  are  placed  before  them;  they  all  bend  their 
heads  before  these  scriptures,  and  exclaim,  Wa!  Gurujika  Khalsa! 
Wa  ! Gurujiki  Fateh  ! A great  quantity  of  cakes,  made  of  wheat, 
butter,  and  sugar,  are  then  placed  before  the  volumes  of  their 
sacred  writings,  and  covered  with  a cloth.  These  holy  cakes,  which  are 
in  commemoration  of  the  injunction  of  Nanak,  to  eat  and  to  give  to 
others  to  eat,  next  receive  the  salutation  of  the  assembly,  who  then 
rise,  and  the  Acalis  pray  aloud,  while  the  musicians  play.  The 
Acalis,  when  the  prayers  are  finished,  desire  the  council  to  be  seat- 
ed. They  sit  down,  and  the  cakes  being  uncovered  are  eaten  of  by 
all  classes  of  Sikhs;  those  distinctions  of  original  tribes,  which  are 
on  other  occasions  kept  up,  being  on  this  occasion  laid  aside,  in 
token  of  their  general  and  complete  union  in  one  cause.  The 
Acalis  then  exclaim,  “Sirdars!  (chiefs)  this  is  a Gurumata”  (a 
great  assembly) ; on  which,  prayers  are  again  said  aloud.  The 
chiefs,  after  this,  sit  closer,  and  say  to  each  other “ The  sacred 
Granth  (book)  is  betwixt  us,  let  us  swear  by  our  scriptures  to 
forget  all  external  disputes,  and  to  be  united.”* 

Such  a scene  would  be  impossible  among  pure  Brahmans.  They 
never  speak  of  their  granthas  or  books.  They  speak  of  their  Veda, 
which  means  “ knowledge.”  They  speak  of  their  S'ruti,  which 
means  what  they  have  heard  with  their  ears.  They  speak  of 
Smriti,  which  means  what  their  fathers  have  declared  unto  them. 
We  meet  with  BrAhvianas,  i.  e.  the  sayings  of  Brahmans ; with 
Sutras,  i.  e.  the  strings  of  rules ; with  Yedangas,  i.  e.  the  members 
of  the  Yeda  ; with  Pravachanas,  i.  e.  preachings ; with  S’ astras,  i.  e. 
teachings ; with  Bars’ anas,  i.  e.  demonstrations  ; but  we  never  meet 
with  a book,  or  a volume,  or  a page. 

If  we  take  the  ordinary  modern  words  for  book,  paper,  ink, 
* Asiatic  Researches,  xi.  255. 
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writing,  &c.,  not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  any 
Sanskrit  work  of  genuiue  antiquity.  Book,  in  modern  Sauskrit,  is 
pustarn  or  pustakam,  a word  most  likely  of  foreign  origin.*  It  occurs 
in  such  works  as  the  llitopade'sa,  where  we  read  of  a person, 
“ neither  read  in  books  nor  taught  by  a tutor.”  The  Hitopades'a 
itself  is  said  to  be  written  (likhyate)  as  an  extract  from  the 
Panchatantra  and  another  book.f 

To  write  is  lilch  and  lip,  the  former  originally  used  in  the  sense 
of  scratching,  whether  on  stone  or  leaves,  the  latter,  in  the  sense 
of  covering  a surface  with  ink.  Thus  in  S'akuntala,  the  chief 
heroine,  when  advised  to  write  a love-letter  (madanalekha) , com- 
plains that  she  has  no  writing-materials  (leklianasddhandni) , and 
her  friend  tells  her  to  take  a lotus-leaf  as  smooth  as  the  breast  of 
a parrot,  and  with  her  nails  to  scratch  the  letters  on  it.  This  is 
clearly  writing.  In  the  Vikramorvasi  again,  Urvas'i  not  daring  to 
face  her  lover,  writes  a letter  ( lekha ) on  a birch-leaf  (bhurjapatra) . 
The  king,  who  sees  it,  calls  it  bhurjagato  aksliaravinydsa,  “letters 
put  down  on  a birch-leaf;”  and  when  he  reads  it,  he  is  said  to 
make  the  leaf  speak  (vdchagati) . The  leaf  (patra)  is  used  here  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  found  it  in  S'akuntala,  as  the  leaf  of  a 
tree,  but  as  a leaf  or  sheet  of  paper.  This  paper  was  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  birch-tree  ; and  hence,  when  the  queen  picks  up  the 
love-letter,  she  thiuks  “ it  is  a strip  of  fresh  bark  which  the  south 
wind  has  blown  thither.”]; 

Passages  like  these,  to  which  wre  might  add  the  well  known  in- 
troduction of  the  Mahabharata,  leave  little  doubt  that,  at  the  time 
when  these  modern  plays  were  composed,  writing  was  generally 
practised  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Why  should  there  be  no 
such  passage  in  any  of  the  genuine  early  Sanskrit  works,  if  writing 
had  then  been  equally  knowm  ? 

* Could  it  be  apestak,  originally  the  Sanskrit  avasthana  ? See  Spiegel, 
Grammar  of  the  Parsi  Language,  p.  204. 

f There  are,  I believe,  but  two  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Europe  which  are  written 
on  birch  bark,  one  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  the  other  in  the  Library  of 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
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In  Manu’s  Code  of  Laws  we  read  (viii.  1GS)  : “What  is  given 
by  force,  what  is  by  force  enjoyed,  by  force  caused  to  he  written 
(lehliita),  and  all  other  things  done  by  force,  Manu  has  pronounc- 
ed void.”  Here  again  we  have  clearly  writing.  But  this  is  only 
another  proof  that  this  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  laws  of  the 
Manavas  is  later  than  the  Vedic  age. 

In  the  Laws  of  Yajnavalkya  also  written  documents  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  Commentator  (ii.  22)  quotes  Narada  and  other 
authorities,  all  in  Slokas,  on  several  minor  points  connected  with 
the  signing  (chihnita)  of  papers,  and  the  treatment  of  witnesses 
who  cannot  write  (aiipijna).  But  I have  found  no  such  traces  of 
written  documents  in  any  of  the  ancient  Dharmasutras. 

The  words  for  ink  (niasi*  kali,  vieJa, gola)  and  pen  ( kalama ),  havef 
all  a modern  appearance,  and  as  to  Kdyastlia,  the  name  of  writer 
caste,  proceeding  from  a Kshatriya  father  and  a Sudra  mother,  it 
does  not  even  occur  in  Manu. 

Another  class  of  words  which  would  be  likely  to  contain  allusions 
to  wi'iting  are  those  used  for  the  various  subdivisions  of  literary 
compositions  ; but  these  too  point  to  a literature  kept  up  by  oral 
tradition  only.  AVe  observed  before  that  a lecture  (adhydya)  con- 
sisted of  sixty  questions  or  pras'nas.  AVe  find  these  very  words 
used  instead  of  chapters  and  paragraphs  in  the  Sauhitas,  Brahmanas, 
and  Sutras.  In  the  Kig-veda  we  have  the  ancient  division  in 
suktas,  hymns;  anuvdkas,  chapters  ( i . e.  repetitious)  ; and  niandalas, 
books  ( i . e.  cycles)  : and  the  later  division  in  vargas,  classes  ; 
adliydyas,  lectures;  and  AshtaTcas,  Ogdoads.  In  the  Taittiriyaka, 
the  division  is  into  Kandilcds  (sections),  anuvdkas,  pra'snas,  and 
ashtakas.  In  the  Kathaka  we  have  granthas,  compositions,  and 
sthdnalcas,  loci.  The  name  of  the  Satapathab/irdinana  is  derived 
from  its  100  patlias  or  walks ; and  Shashtipatha  is  used  for  a work 
consisting  of  sixty  walks  or  chapters.  Other  words  of  the  same 
kind  are  prapdtliaka,  a reading,  a lecture  ; dhniJca,  a day’s  work; 
parva,  a joint,  &c.  We  look  in  vain  for  such  words  as  volumen, 
a volume,  liber,  i.  e.  the  inner  bark  of  a tree ; or  /3t/3Aos,  i.  e.  ySu/TVos, 
the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus  ; or  hook,  i.  e.  beech-wood. 

* Lalita  Vistara,  adliyaya,  ix.  p.  139,  1.  17. 
f Unadi-sutras,  iv.  84.  calamus,  reed. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  examined,  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  prove  the  absence  of  writing  during  the  early  period 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  than  to  discover  any  traces  of  writing  even 
at  the  time  when  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  was  known  in 
India.  Writing  was  practised  in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander’s 
conquest, and,  though  it  may  not  have  been  used  for  literarv  purposes, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  a written  alphabet  was  known  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sutra-period.  The  Greek  writers  tell  us  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  under  these  circumstances.  Megasthenes 
declared  that  the  Indians  did  not  know  letters,  that  their  laws 
were  not  written,  and  that  they  administered  justice  from  memory.* * * § 
This  is  perfectly  true,  if,  as  has  been  pointed  out,f  we  restrict  their 
ignorance  of  letters  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  employ  them  for 
literary  purposes.  Strabo  himself,  when  quoting  the  statement  of 
Nearehus  that  the  Indians  wrote  letters  on  cotton  that  had  been 
wrell  beaten  together,  points  out  the  contradiction  between  this 
author  and  others  (i.  e.  Megasthenes),  who  declared  that  the 
Indians  used  no  letters  at  all.J  There  is,  however,  no  real  contra- 
diction between  these  two  statements,  if  we  only  distinguish  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  letters  and  their  use  as  a vehicle  of 
literature.  Nearehus  fully  agrees  with  Megasthenes ; for  he  also 
states  that  the  laws  of  the  Indians  were  not  reduced  to  writing. § 
And  Megasthenes  agrees  with  Nearehus;  for  he  also  shows  himself 
• perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Indians  used  letters  for 
inscriptions  on  milestones,  indicating  the  resting-places  and  dis- 
tances. ||  Nothing  could  offer  a stronger  confirmation  of  our 
opinion  that  the  Indians  had  become  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
writing  during  the  Sutra-period  and  before  the  conquest  of  Alex- 

* Strabo,  xv.  53.  : . . . . 'Aypatpois  /cal  raDra  vipois  xpapivois.  OvSe  yap 
ypdppara  tlStrat  aurous,  a A A.’  curb  p.v’hp.'ps  eKaiTTa  dtoiKe?a0at. 

f Schwanbeck,  Megastlienis  Fragments,  p.  50. 

J Strabo,  xv.  G7.  : ’E7r/<rToAas  Se  ypaepety  Iv  aiSoai  A/av  /ce/cpoTTpteVaif,  ra/e 
SaAoiv  ypappamv  aurovs  pb  ypricrOai  <pap.ivu>v. 

§ Strabo,  xv.  GG.  : Niapxos  5e  irepl  tc cu  ootpimSiv  ou tui  KtyeC  roi/s  plv  vopai/S 
aypaipous  tivai. 

1|  Oi  ayupavopot  . . . dboiroiovan,  /cal  Kara  5e/ca  ittuSiu  //tt/A/jv  ti Qtam  -ras 
fKTpo-nds  /cal  t a Siaaioj/uaTa  dijAovaas. 
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auder,  but  that  they  abstained  from  using  it  for  literary  purposes, 
than  this  apparent  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of  Nearchus  and 
Megasthenes.  Curtius,  differing  from  Nearchus,  maintains  that  they 
wrote  on  the  soft  rind  of  trees,* * * §  a custom  which  we  saw  preserved 
in  the  play  of  Urva'si.  We  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Indians 
should  have  used  skins  for  writing,  Aud  though  Nicolaus  Da- 
mascenus  declares  that  he  saw  the  ambassadors  of  Porus  to  Caesar 
Augustus  in  Antiochia,  and  that  they  brought  a letter  written 
iv  f>L<f>depa,  we  must  remember  that  that  letter  was  written  in 
Greek, f aud  that  the  word  8i(j>9epa  might  have  been  used  for  paper 
in  general  + 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  trace  the  Indian  alphabet  back  much 
beyond  Alexander’s  invasion.  It  existed,  however,  before  Alex- 
ander. This  we  know  from  Nearchus  himself,  who  ascribes  to  the 
Indians  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton.  Now,  iu  looking  tor 
traces  of  writing  before  Alexander’s  time,  we  find  iu  the  Lalita- 
vistara,  which  contains  the  life  of  Buddha,  that  the  young  S'akya 
is  represented  as  learning  to  write.  Though  the  Lalita-vistara 
cannot  be  regarded  ns  a contemporaneous  witness,  it  is  nevertheless 
a canonical  book  of  the  Buddhists,  aud  as  such  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  third  council.  It  was  translated  into  Chinese  76  a.  d.  As 
we  have  seen  before  the  system  of  instruction  practised  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  the  Brahmans,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
glance  at  the  schools  iu  which  Buddha  was  educated,  or  supposed  , 
to  have  been  educated. 

“ When  the  young  prince  had  grown,  he  was  led  to  the  writing- 
school  (lipiVala).§”  We  may  leave  out  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  happened  on  this  occasion,  how  he  received  a hundred  thousand 
blessings,  how  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  children,  preced- 
ed by  ten  thousand  chariots  full  of  sweetmeats,  of  silver  and  gold ; 
how  the  town  of  Kapilavastu  was  cleansed,  how  music  sounded 
everywhere,  and  showers  of  flowers  were  thrown  from  the  roofs, 

* Curtius,  8,  9.  “Libri  arborum  teneri,  Laud  sccus  quarn  chart®,  literarum 
notas  capiuut.” 

y Strabo,  xv.  73.  Ttjv  5e  eViaTo  A v;r  eAATjn'feu'  iv  SupBipa  yeypap.p.ivriv. 

* Herodotus,  v.  58. 

§ Lalita-Yistara,  Adliyaya,  x. 
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windows,  and  balconies  ; bow  not  satisfied  with  this,  celestial  ladies 
walked  before  him  to  clear  the  road,  and  the  daughters  of  the  wind 
scattered  celestial  flowers,  besides  other  fabulous  beings  who  all 
came  to  honour  the  Bodhisatva  as  he  went  to  school.  These 
marginal  illustrations  may  be  dropped  in  all  Buddhist  books,  though 
they  leave  but  little  room  for  the  text.  When  Buddha  entered 
the  school,  Vis'vamitra,  the  schoolmaster  (Darakacharya),  unable  to 
bear  the  majesty  of  Bodhisatva’s  presence,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
had  to  be  lifted  up  by  an  angel,  named  S'ubhanga.  After  the  king 
S'uddhodana  and  his  suite  had  left,  the  nurses  and  attendants  sat 
down,  and  Bodhisatva  took  a leaf  to  write  on  (lipiphalaka)  made  of 
sandal-wood  (uragasarachandana-mayam).  He  then  asked  Vis'vamitra 
what  writing  he  was  going  to  teach  him.  Here  follow  sixty-four 
names,  apparently  names  of  alphabets,*  all  of  which  Bodhisatva  is 
acquainted  with,  whereas  Vis'vamitra  is  obliged  to  confess  his 
ignorance.  Nevertheless  Bodhisatva  stays  at  school,  and  learns  to 
write  together  with  ten  thousand  boys. 

The  alphabet  which  he  learns  is  the  common  Sanskrit  alphabet, 
with  the  omission  of  the  letters  1,  ri  and  ri.  It  consists  of  45  letters, 
and,  as  in  our  own  primers,  every  letter  is  followed  by  a word 
containing  that  letter  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle.  These 
words  in  the  Lalita-vistara  are  so  chosen  as  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  chief  points  of  Buddha’s  own  doctrines.  The  alphabet  is: — a, 
a,  i,  i,  u,  u,  e,  ai,  o,  au,  am,  ah ; k,  kh,  g,  gh,  n ; ch,  chh,  j,  jh,  n ; t, 
th,  d,  dh,  n ; t,  th,  d,  dh,  n ; p,  ph,  b,  bh,  m ; y,  r,  v ; s',  sh,  s,  b,  ksh. 

Though  the  further  education  of  Buddha  is  not  fully  described, 
we  see  him  soou  afterwards  in  general  competition,  the  most  distin- 
guished scholar,  arithmetician,  musician  and  everything  else.f  This 
comprehensive  system  of  education,  through  which  Buddha  is  here 
represented  to  have  passed,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  followed  by 

* The  most  interesting  names  are  Anga  (Bhagalpur),  Banga  (Bengal), 
Magadha,  Dravida,  Dakshina  (Dekhan),  Darada,  Klutsya  (Cassia  hills),  China 
(Chinese),  Huna,  Deva  (Devar.agari),  Bliaumadeva  (Brahman),  Uttarakurus, 
anudruta  (cursive). 

f Among  the  subjects  in  which  he  shows  his  learning,  figure  Nirghantu, 
Nigama,  Purana,  Itihasa,  Veda,  Vyakaran  i,  Nirukta,  Siksha,  Chhandas,  Kalpa, 
Tyotislia,  Sankhya,  Yoga,  Vais'eshika. 
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the  Brahmans.  We  nowhere  meet  in  the  Buddhist  literature  with 
those  strong  imprecations  against  book-learning  which  we  found 
among  the  Brahmans,  and  which  may  be  heard,  I believe,  even  at 
the  present  day. 

If  thus  the  first,  though  rather  legendary,  trace  of  writing,  as 
a part  of  the  elementary  education  in  India,  is* * * §  discovered  in  the 
life  of  Buddha,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  first  actual  writing, 
the  first  well  authenticated  inscription  in  India,  is  likewise  of  Bud- 
dhist origin.  There  are  no  Brahmauic  inscriptions  earlier  than 
the  Buddhist  inscriptions  of  As'oka  on  the  rocks  of  Kapurdigiri, 
Dhauli,  and  Girnar.  They  belong  to  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  They  call  themselves  lipi,  a writing, t or  dharmalipif  a 
sacred  writing;  and  they  mention  the  writer  or  engraver  by  the 
name  of  lipikara .§  This  last  word  lipikara  is  an  important  word, 
for  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  Sutras  of  Panini  which  can  be  legiti- 
mately adduced  to  prove  that  Panini  was  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  writing.  He  teaches  the  formation  of  this  word,  iii.  2,  21. 
There  is  indeed  another  passage,  which  has  frequently  been  quoted, 
where  Panini  teaches  the  formation  of  the  adjective  yavandni.  This 
is  simply  the  feminine  of  yavana,  as  Iiidrdm  is  of  Indr  a.  Katyayana, 
however,  and  the  Commentator,  both  maintain  that  yavanani  is 
used  as  a name  of  lipi,  and  that  it  meant  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas. 
I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  examples  which  we  find  in  the 
Commentaries  go  back  to  the  very  time  of  Panini,  and  I am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  Panini  gave  his  rule  on  yavanani  simply  in 
order  to  explain  Yavanani,  as  the  name  of  a certain  alphabet.  But 
I must  demur  to  any  further  conclusions.  Yavana  is  by  no  means 
the  exclusive  name  of  the  Greeks  or  Ioniaus.  Professor  Lassen 
has  proved  that  it  had  a much  wider  meaning,  and  that  it  was  even 

* In  an  ancient  inscription  of  Khandgiri  (Journal  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal, 
vi.  318),  a ki;  g is  mentioned  who  in  his  youth  learned  to  write,  and  was  taught 
besides,  arithmetic,  navigation,  commerce,  and  law  (“  tato  likliarupagana  nava 
vapara  vidhi  vi'saradeua.”) 

t Etaya  athaya  iyam  lipi  likhita ; for  this  purpose  was  the  writing  written. 

X Iyam  dhammalipi  Devanam  piyena  piyadasina  rana,  likhapita  asti  era, 
p.  752. 

§ Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  752. 
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used  of  Semitic  nations.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Panini 
was  later  than  Alexander,  or  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature.  In  the  Lalita-vistara,  where  all  possible  alphabets  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  a Yavanani  or  a Greek  alphabet. 
The  Sanskrit  alphabet,  though  it  has  always  been  suspected  to  be 
derived  from  a Semitic  source,  has  not  certainly  been  traced  back 
to  a Greek  source.  It  shows  more  similarity  with  the  Aramseau 
than  with  any  other  variety  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.*  Yavanani 
lipi  might  mean  that  variety  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  which,  pre- 
vious to  Alexander,  and  previous  to  Panini,  became  the  type  of  the 
Indian  alphabet.  Put  all  this  is  merely  conjectural.  It  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  interpretation  of  Yavanani,  as  used  by 
Panini ; and  it  is  much  better  to  confess  this,  than  to  force  the  word 
into  an  argument  for  any  preconceived  notious  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  alphabet. 

There  is  another  word  in  Panini  which  might  seem  to  prove  that 
not  only  the  art  of  writing,  but  written  books  were  known  at  his 
time.  This  is  grantha.  Grantha  occurs  four  times  in  our  texts  of 
Panini.')'  In  I.  3,  75,  it  is  so  used  as  to  apply  to  the  Yeda.  In 
IV.  3,  87.  it  may  refer  to  any  work.  In  IY.  3,  lit),  it  is  applied  to 
the  work  of  any  individual  author.  In  YI.  3,  79.  it  may  refer  to  any 
work  that  is  studied.  I do  not  attribute  much  importance  to  the 
fact  that  I.  3.  75.  and  1Y.  3,  116.  are  marked  as  not  explained  in 
the  Commentaries  ; for  l confess  that  in  none  of  these  four  pas- 
sages can  I discover  anything  to  prove  that  grantha  must  rneau  a, 
written  or  a bound  book.  Grantha  is  derived  from  a root  grath, 
which  means  nectere,  serere.  Grantha,  therefore,  like  the  later 
sandarbha,  would  simply  mean  a composition.];  It  corresponds 

* Lepsius,  Zwei  spraehvergleichende  Abhandlungen,  p.  7H.,  Solmize’s  conjec- 
ture about  Mesnud.  Weber,  Indisclie  Skizzen. 

t 1.  3.  73 — 77  na.  vy. : 

JUST  II  'ST  II 

est  ii  8.  <=«  ii 

W*  II  8.  II 

^ II  <(.  *>£  il 

1 Thus  the  Commentator  to  Rig-veda,  1,  67,  4,  explains  chritanti  by  agnim 
uddis’ya  stutir  gratlmanti,  kurvantityarthah . 
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etymologically  with  the  Latin  textus.  Thus  it  is  used  by  the 
Commentator  to  Nir.  I.  20,  where  he  says  that  former  teachers 
handed  dowu  the  hymns  granthato'  rthatas cha,  “ according  to  their 
text  and  according  to  their  meaning.”  In  the  later  literature  of 
India  grantha  was  used  for  a volume,  and  in  granthaTcuti,  a library, 
we  see  clearly  that  it  has  that  meaning.  But  in  the  early  liter- 
ature grantlia  does  not  mean  pustaJca,  or  a book  ; it  means  simply  a 
composition,  as  opposed  to  a traditional  work. 

This  distinction  between  traditional  works,  and  works  composed 
by  individual  authors,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Panini.  From 
IV.  3,  101.  to  111.  he  gives  rules  how  to  derive  the  titles  of  works 
from  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  were  proclaimed  (tena 
proktam).  But  in  most  cases  these  derivations  are  used  by  Panini 
as  intermediate  links  only,  in  order  to  form  the  names  of  Charanas 
who  read  aud  preserve  these  works.  Never,  he  says  (IV.  2,  66.), 
use  the  derivation,  which  would  be  the  title  of  a work,  in  the  case 
of  hymns  (chhaudas)  or  Brahmanas.  Do  not  call  a work  proclaim- 
ed by  Katha,  Katham,  but  only  speak  of  Kashas,  i.  e.  those  who 
hand  down  the  works  proclaimed  by  Katha.  Another  still  more 
significant  restriction  is  made  by  Panini.  With  reference  to  modern 
works,  he  says  you  may  use  the  neuter  in  the  singular  or  plural, 
instead  of  the  plural  of  the  masculine.  The  Brahmapas  taught  by 
Yajnavalkya  may  be  spoken  of  as  such.  But  the  ancient  Biahmanas 
first  proclaimed  by  Bhallava,  &e.,  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  “the 
Bhallavins”  (Bballavidag),  because  it  is  only  in  the  tradition  of  his 
descendants  that  the  works  of  Bhallava  and  other  ancient  sages 
may  be  said  to  live. 

However  we  examine  the  ancient  Sanskrit  phraseology  with 
regard  to  books  and  their  authors,  we  invariably  arrive  at  the  same 
results.  In  the  most  ancient  literature,  the  idea  even  of  authorship 
is  excluded.  Works  are  spoken  of  as  revealed  to  and  communicated 
by  certain  sages,  but  not  as  composed  by  them.  In  the  later  liter- 
ature of  the  Brahmana  and  Sutra  period  the  idea  of  authorship  is 
admitted,  but  no  trace  is  to  be  found  anywhere  of  any  books  being 
committed  to  writing.  It  is  possible  I may  have  overlooked  some 
words  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras,  which  would  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  written  books,  previous  to  Panini.  If  so,  it  is  not  from 
any  wish  to  suppress  them.  I do  believe  that  the  Brahmanas  were 
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preserved  by  oral  tradition  only,  but  I should  feel  inclined  to  claim 
an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing  for  the  authors  of  the 
Sutras.  And  there  is  one  word  which  seems  to  strengthen  such  a 
supposition.  We  find  that  several  of  the  Sutras  are  divided  into 
chapters  called  patalas.  This  is  a word  never  used  for  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Btahmanas.  Its  meaning  is  a covering,  the  sur- 
rounding skin  or  membrane  ; it  is  also  used  for  a tree.  If  so,  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  liber  and  /3t)8A.os  and  it 
would  mean  a book,  after  meaning  originally  a sheet  of  paper  made 
of  the  surrounding  bark  of  trees.  If  writing  came  in  towards  the 
latter  half  of  the  Sutra  period,  it  would  no  doubt  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  to  reducing  the  hymns  and  Brahmauas  to  a written  form. 
Previous  to  that  time,  however,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the 
collection  of  the  hymns,  and  the  immense  mass  of  the  Brahmana 
literature,  were  preserved  by  means  of  oral  tradition  only. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

Fob  Februaby,  1859. 


The  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on 
the  2nd  instant. 

The  proceedings  of  the  December  and  January  meetings  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Presentations  were  received. 

1.  From  Lieut.  E.  H.  Fergusson,  Superintendent,  Government  • 
Observatory,  Bombay,  a copy  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological 
Observations  made  at  the  Bombay  Observatory  iu  the  year  1857. 

2.  From  Captain  Burbank,  Steamer  Fire  Queen,  an  Andaman 
Cauoe. 

3.  From  Rt.  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  and  Yicar  Apostolic  of 
Ava  and  Pegu,  a work  on  Buddhism  in  Burmah. 

4.  From  Captain  F.  A.  Y.  Thurburn,  a small  tin  box  containing 
124  copper  coins  collected  at  Ajodheia,  of  which  5 or  6 may  prove 
valuable,  and  which  he  begged  to  present  to  the  Society. 

5.  From  Dr.  Macgowan  of  Ningpo  corresponding  member  of 
the  Society,  some  Chinese  iron  coins. 

6.  From  Mr.  Jennings  of  Messrs.  Osier  and  Co.  through  Major 
Thuillier,  a map  of  China  and  part  of  Hindostan,  published  in  the 
16th  century.  (Sent  for  exhibition.) 

7.  From  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  a ball 
found  in  the  small  intestines  of  a Giraffe  which  died  suddenly. 

8.  From  E.  A.  Samuells,  Esq.,  Dinapore,  two  wooden  cannons 
bound  with  iron,  and  a female  figure  in  stone. 

9.  From  M.  Natalis  Roudot  of  Paris,  commercial  delegate  at- 
tached to  the  mission  of  M.  de  la  Grene  in  China,  two  copies  of  his 
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new  work  entitled  Vert  de  Chine  et  de  la  Teinture  en  Vert  Chez  les 
Chinois. 

Maharajah  Suttish  Chunder  Roy  Bahadoor,  and  C.  Alabaster, 
Esq.,  duly  proposed  at  the  December  meeting,  were  balloted  for  and 
elected  ordinary  members,  rnd  Dr.  Max  Muller,  likewise  proposed 
at  the  December  meeting,  was  balloted  for  and  elected  a corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Society. 

Letters  were  read. 

Erom  Captain  F.  A.  V.  Thurburn  and  B.  J.  Colvin,  Esq.,  an- 
nouncing their  withdrawal  from  the  Society,  and  from  W.  S.  Seton 
Karr,  Esq.,  stating  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety at  the  close  of  1853,  before  his  departure  for  Europe  (letter 
not  received.) 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members. 

Major  A.  H.  P.  Stuart  Wortley,  M.  P.,  proposed  by  A.  Grote, 
Esquire,  seconded  by  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

H.  Stainforth,  Esquire,  B.  C.  S.,  proposed  by  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  se- 
conded by  Col.  R.  Strachey. 

Baboo  Kassy  Nauth  Roy  Chowdry,  proposed  by  Baboo  Rajendra 
lal  Mittra,  and  seconded  by  Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy. 

H.  Scott  Smith,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineering  College,  proposed  by  Dr. 
W.  Crozier,  and  seconded  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  Esq. 

W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  junior,  proposed  by  A.  Grote,  Esq.  and 
seconded  by  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Alexander  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  proposed  by 
Major  H.  L.  Thuillier,  and  seconded  by  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Stubbs,  Bengal  Artillery,  proposed  (for  re-election)  by 
Major  H.  L.  Thuillier,  and  seconded  by  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  Council  reported  that  they  had  appointed  the  following  Sub- 
Committees  for  the  year  1859, 

Finance. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Dickens. 

Baboo  Ramgopaul  Ghose. 

Philology. 

E.  A.  Samuells,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Long. 

F.  E.  Hall,  Esq. 
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Dr.  E.  Roer. 

Captain  W.  N.  Lees. 

Baboo  Rajendralal  Mittra. 

Library. 

E.  A.  Samuells,  Esq. 

Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  Stracbey. 

Captain  W.  N.  Lees. 

Captain  C.  H.  Dickens. 

Baboo  Rajendralal  Mittra. 

Natural  History. 

Dr.  T.  Boycott. 

E.  A.  Samuells,  Esq. 

T.  Oldham,  Esq. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson. 

Dr.  W.  Crozier. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  Stracbey. 

H.  F.  Blanford,  Esq. 

Meteorology,  and  Physical  Science. 

The  Ven’ble  J.  H.  Pratt. 

Major  H.  L.  Thuillier. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  Stracbey. 

Baboo  Radha  Nauth  Sikdar. 

T.  Oldham,  Esq. 

The  Council  presented  a report  recommending  that  the  Hon’ble 
Sir  James  Colvile,  Kt.,  be  elected  an  Honorary  member  as  a mark  of 
respect  for  his  long  and  zealous  services  as  President  of  the  Society. 
Communications  received. 

I.  From  F.  E.  Hall,  Esq.,  a paper  on  certain  Sanscrit  Inscrip- 
tions. 

2.  From  Baboo  Radhanauth  Sickdar,  an  Abstract  of  the  Me- 
teorological Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  office, 
during  the  mouths  of  August  and  September,  1858. 

The  Curator  exhibited  a skull  with  magnificent  horns  of  the 
Wapite  stag,  of  North  America,  or  miscalled  Elke  of  the  Anglo 
Americans,  from  California ; the  specimen  sent  for  the  occasion  by 

J.  W.  Linzee,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Dutts,  Linzeeand  Co.,  American 
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merchants.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Wapite,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Show  of  Thibet  and  other  large  stags,  were  ex- 
plained, and  some  observations  made  on  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  particular  group  of  Deer,  in  which  the  Cervus  elaphus 
of  the  British  Islands  is  included. 

The  Curator  also  exhibited  the  lower  jaw  and  other  bones  of  a 
Dugcng,  found  in  an  Andamanese  hut,  and  presented  to  the  Society 

by  Captain  Niblett  of  the  Steamer  Sydney.  Though  inhabiting  the 

* 

Straits  of  Malacca,  he  was  unaware  of  this  marine  animal  hav- 
ing previously  been  met  with  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  rare, 
however,  in  the  Gulf  of  Calpentyu,  in  Ceylon,  and  occurs  also  along 
the  Malabar  Coast,  where  it  is  miscalled  ‘Seal’  by  Europeans.  The 
entire  skeleton  of  an  adult,  it  was  remarked,  would  be  a valuable 
acquisition  for  the  Society’s  Museum. 

Various  other  donations  were  announced,  as  especially  some  rare 
bird  skins  and  skeletons  from  J.  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  of  Nor- 
wich, and  a variety  of  specimens  from  the  Andamans  and  interior 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  collected  and  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Read  a paper  by  Dr.  Anderson  on  the  flora  of  Lucknow  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Dr.  Anderson  for  his 
interesting  communication. 

Reduction  of  Subscriptions. 

Mr.  Oldham  begged  to  state  for  the  information  of  members  that 
the  Council  had  under  discussion  a proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
the  contributions  payable  by  members.  He  thought  it  desirable 
that  this  should  be  kuowu  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Officiating  Librarian  submitted  his  usual  report  for  December 
and  January  last. 

Library. 

List  of  fresh  accessions  to  the  Library  during  December  and  January. 

Presentations. 

Letter  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.  R.  S , &c  on  Results  in  Terrestrial 
Magnetism. — By  John  Allan  Brown,  F.  R.  S. 

Annalen  der  Ckemie  und  Pharmacie  for  August  aud  September,  1858. 
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The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  November  and  December,  1858. — 
By  the  Editoe. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  December,  1858,  and  January,  1859. — By  the 
Editor. 

Comets  and  the  Comet  of  1858.  A Lecture  by  J.  Burgess,  Esq. — By 
the  Author. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  December,  1858,  and  January, 
1859. — By  the  Editors. 

Ueber  das  Catrunjayu  Mahatmyam,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
Jaiua.  Vou  Albrecht  Weber,  Leipzic.  — By  the  Author. 

Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda,  drei  Abhandlungen  von  Ru- 
dolph  Roth.  Stuggart,  1846. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Session  1857-58. 

Indische  Studien  Band  IV.  parts  2 and  3. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Vol.  2.  New  Series,  No.  4. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government.  No.  47.  Re- 
port on  a Project  for  the  supply  of  Water  to  the  Poona  Cantonment. 
With  Plans  and  Sections  in  a separate  case.  No.  48,  New  Series.  A short 
Review  of  Mr.  Plowden’s  Report  on  the  Salt  Excise  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. By  Nicholas  A.  Dalzell,  Esq. — By  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Madras  Government  No.  50.  Re- 
port on  the  Agricultural  Exhibitions  in  the  Provinces  in  the  year  1 r- 57* 
Desiderata  for  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1859. — By  the  Bengal  Go- 
vernment. 

Annals  of  the  Indian  Administration,  Part  IX.  1858.  Edited  by  Mere- 
dith Townsend. — By  the  Home  Government. 

Bibidhartha  Sangraha  for  Bhadro,  1265. — By  the  Editor. 

Sanscrit  Worterbuch  von  Otto  Bohtlingk  und  Rudolph  Roth.  Bogen 
41 — 72. — By  the  Editors. 

The  Athenaeum  for  September,  1858.' — By  the  Editor. 

The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  Nos.  107-108  for  October  and  November,  1858. 

Journal  Asiatique  No.  45  for  July,  and  No.  46  for  August,  September, 
1858. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutsehen  Morgenlandischen  Gesselschaft.  Zwolfter 
Band  IV.  Heft  Leipzig,  1858. 

Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsteu  en  We- 
tenschappen.  Deel  26,  Batavia  1854-57. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal,  Laud-en  Volkenkunde.  New  series, 
Deel  3,  parts  1 to  6.  Batavia. 

Proeve  van  Soendasche  Poezij  (sindiris)  Door  K.  F.  Ilolle. 
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A Lecture  on  Surveys  and  Surveying,  by  Captain  Walter  S.  Sherwill. 
F.  G.  S. 

Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  Yol.  X.  p.  II. — 
By  the  Society. 

Bombay  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  1857. — By  the 
Bombay  Government. 

Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857. — By  the 
Bengal  Government. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Yol.  I.  Part  2. — By  the 
Government  of  India. 

Notice  du  Vert  de  Chine  et  de  la  Teinture  enVert  cliez  les  Chinois* 
Paris. — By  M.  Natalis  Rondot. 

Purchased. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Tomes  25  to  28,  1858. — Paris. 

et  Magazin  de  Zoologie,  Nos.  8 and  9,  1858. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  10  and  11,  for  October, 
and  November,  1858.  • 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Tome  VIII.  and  IX.  No.  1. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  10  to  18,  1858. — Tables  des  do.  Tome  XLVP 
for  1858. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  October,  185S. 

Analectes  sur  l’Histoire  et  la  litterature  des  Arabes  D’Espagne  par  Al- 
Makarri.  Tome  2,  p.  1. 

Kitabe  Secrute  Rosoul  Allah,  by  M.  Ibn  Ishak,  translated  by  Dr.  Fer- 
dinand Wiistenfield,  Gottinger,  Erste  and  Zweite  Abtheilung  for  1857-58. 

Useful  Plants  of  India.  By  Major  Ileber  Drury,  1858,  Madras. 

Journal  Des  Savants,  for  September  and  October,  1858. 

Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1858. 

Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1858. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  l(i  to  19.  New  series. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  77,  September,  1858. 

The  Natural  History  Review,  No.  4,  for  October,  1858. 

Precis  de  Jurisprudence  Musalmaue,  Par  Sidi  Khalil,  Deuxieme  Tirage. 
Paris,  1858. 

Library. 

List  of  Books  received  in  February,  1859. 

Presented. 

Essays  on  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  By  n.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq. — By  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Calcutta  Christian  Observer  tor  February,  1859. — By  tiie  Editors. 

Oriental  Baptist  for  February,  1859. — By  the  Editor. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Madras  Government,  No.  51,  Re- 
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port  on  Vaccination.  No.  52,  Rules  respecting  applications  for  Grants-in- 
aid  of  Schools  unconnected  with  Government. — By  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. 

Ditto  No.  53,  Papers  relating  to  the  General  Revenue  Survey  of  the 
Madras  Presidency. — By  the  Madras  Government. 

A Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
(late)  College  Fort  Saint  George  now  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Exa- 
miners, 1857.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  2 copies. — By  the  same. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  29.  Report 
on  the  Rivers  of  Bengal,  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Sherwill.  Papers  of  1856-57 
and  58  on  the  Damooda  Embankments  2 copies. — By  the  Bengal  Go- 
vernment. 

Memorandum  on  the  Province  of  Assam,  by  G.  R.  Barry. — By  Wm. 
Smoult,  Esq. 

On  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Indian  Bael  in  Diarrhoea,  Consumption, 
&c. — By  Henry  Remfry,  Esq. — By  the  Author. 

’ Journal  Asiatique,  No.  47,  for  October,  November,  1858. — By  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Paris. 

Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaeie  for  October  and  November,  1858. 

The  Athenfeum  for  December,  1858. 

The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nos.  110 
and  111,  for  January,  1859. 

Purchased. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th  November,  1st  and  15th  December,  1858, 
and  1st  January,  1859, 

Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1857-58. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Tome  9,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  19,  to  26,  1858,  and  No.  1 for  January,  1859. 

Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  20,  to  29.  New  Series,  1858. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Third  series,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  12, 
and  13,  for  December,  1858,  and  January,  1859. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  London,  for  December,  1858. 

Revue  et  Magasin  De  Zoologie,  Nos.  10  and  11,  1858. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  for  Octo- 
ber, 1858. 

Mutanabbii  Carmina  Cum  Commentario  Wadhidii,  Fasc.  2.  Berlin,  1858. 

The  Athenaeum  for  November,  1858. 

Reis  naar  bet  Oostelijk  Gedeelte  van  den  Indischen  Archipel.  in  het 
jaar,  1821  ; Amsterdam,  1858. 

Journal  des  Savants  for  November  and  December,  1858. 

Lieder  des  Hafis,  Vol.  II.  Part  1,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaus,  1858, 
Leipzig. 
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Tor  March,  1859. 

Tbe  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
was  held  on  the  2nd  instant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Strachey,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  February  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Presentations  were  received. 

1.  From  the  Home  Government  of  India,  certain  copies  of  Se- 
lections from  the  records  of  the  Madras  Government. 

2.  From  the  Bengal  Government,  certain  copies  of  Selections 
from  the  records  of  the  Bengal  Government. 

3.  From  W.  IP.  Smoult,  Esquire,  a copy  of  “ Memorandum  on 
the  Province  of  Assam”  by  G.  B.  Barry,  Esq. 

4.  From  Henry  Bemfry,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law,  a copy  of  his 
tract  “ On  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Indian  Bacl  in  Diarrhoea,  Con- 
sumption, &e.” 

5.  From  Captain  H.  Strachey,  five  rare  MSS.;  viz.,  3 vols.  of 
the  Persian  Tarikhi  Hyderi,  by  Mirza  Hyder,  and  the  Diwans  of  two 
Turki  poets. 

6.  From  D.  I.  Money,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S.,  4 Sepulchral  Alabaster 
Urns  found  in  Thebes,  in  1846. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  accompanying  them  : — 

“ My  dear  Atkinson, — I brought  with  me  from  Thebes  in 
1846,  four  Sepulchral  Alabaster  urns,  which  were  found  in  a tomb  not 
far  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  They  contained  some  part  of 
the  human  body  mummied,  but  the  conteuts  in  moving  about  have 
been  lost.  The  top  of  each  is  separate,  and  represents  one  of  the 
Egyptian  deities.  You  can  easily  recognize  their  Jupiter  Ammon, 
Anubis,  and  the  Cynocephalus,  and  the  4th  must  be  familiar  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  to  whom  I wish  you  to  present  them.  One  of  the 
urns  has  been  broken  and  another  repaired.  There  are  therefore 
only  three,  with  four  tops  ; one  has  a saucer  at  the  bottom  on  which 
the  urn  rested.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  specially  voted  to  Mr.  Money 
for  these  valuable  presents. 

x 2 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  at  the  next 
meeting : — 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Atkinson,  se- 
conded by  Dr.  T.  Thomson. 

Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Colvile,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Atkinson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Baird  Smith,  proposed  for  re-election  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Atkinson,  seconded  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson. 

Baboo  Nundolala  Bose,  proposed  by  Baboo  Rajendralal  Mittra, 
and  seconded  by  Baboo  Jadaba  Krishna  Singha. 

A letter  was  read  from  Rev.  W.  O’Brien  Smith  announcing  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Society. 

The  Hon’ble  Sir  James  Colvile  was  balloted  for  and  elected  an 
Honorary  Member. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
ballotted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members. 

Major  A.  H.  P.  Stuart  Wortley,  M.  P. 

H.  Stainforth,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 

Baboo  Kassynauth  Roy  Chowdry. 

H.  Scott  Smith,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineering  College. 

W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  junior. 

Lieutenant  W.  Gr.  Alexander  of  the  93rd  Highlanders. 

Captain  E.  W\  Stubbs,  Bengal  Artillery  (re-elected). 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cowell  read  a paper  on  the  traces  of  the  Swayamvara, 
an  Indian  form  of  Royal  marriage,  as  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Cowell  for  his  in- 
teresting communication. 

The  Officiating  Librarian  and  the  Zoological  Curator  submitted 
their  usual  reports. 
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For  April,  1859. 

The  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
was  held  on  the  6th  instant. 

Fitz  Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  senior  member  present,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Presentations  were  received : 

1.  From  George  Loch,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S.,  ten  Jeypore  marble 
Figures  of  Hindu  Divinities,  some  of  them  partially  mutilated. 

2.  From  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute. 

3.  From  the  Madras  Government,  No.  LIV.  of  the  Selections 
from  the  records  of  that  Government. 

4.  From  the  Home  Government,  No.  XVIII.  of  the  Selections 
from  the  records  of  the  Bombay  Government. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
ballotted  for,  and  elected  ordinary  members  : 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Sir  Mordaunt  Wells. 

Lieut.-Col.  Baird  Smith  (re-elected). 

Baboo  Nundolal  Bose. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary 
members,  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Hon’ble  G.  F.  Edmoustone,  B.  C.  S.,  proposed  (for  re-elec- 
tion) by  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

E.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S.,  proposed  by  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  Council  also  proposed  Dr.  P.  Bleeker,  of  Batavia,  as  a cor- 
responding member  of  the  Society. 

Letters  were  read: 

1.  From  the  Hon’ble  Sir  James  Colvile,  Kt.,  tendering  his 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him  by  the  Society,  in  electing 
him  an  honorary  member. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  9th  instant,  announcing  my  election  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
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“ I beg  you  to  express  to  the  Society  my  high  sense  of  the  honor 
it  has  done  me  iu  conferring  upon  me  this  far  more  than  adequate 
reward  for  my  poor  services  as  its  President. 

“ I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  “J.  W.  Colyile.” 

“ W.  S.  Atkinson,  Esq.” 

Communications  were  received : * 

1.  Erom  Captain  H.  Strachey,  some  additional  memoranda 
upon  the  fate  of  Ilerr  Adolphe  Schlagiutweit,  with  a suggestion 
that  the  Society  should  address  the  Government  to  enquire 
whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  officially  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  traveller,  and  to  recover  his  papers  and  property. 

Note  by  Capt.  H.  Strachey. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  November,  1858,  con- 
tain a memorandum  by  Capt.  H.  Strachey,  dated  20th  August,  re- 
garding the  fate  of  Herr  Adolphe  Schlagiutweit,  and  the  recovery 
of  his  collections,  instruments,  and  manuscripts.  Captain  Strachey 
has  subsequently  obtained  some  further  information  on  the  same 
subject,  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying  memorandum,  No.  2, 
dated  January,  1859.  This  information  is  still  very  meagre,  but 
goes  to  confirm  the  other  numerous  reports  of  the  traveller’s  death, 
as  given  in  the  annexed  extracts  from  the  up-country  newspapers. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  Government  has  yet  taken  any  steps 
for  the  recovery  of  Schlagintweit’s  effects,  or  of  instituting  more 
particular  enquiries  regarding  his  fate,  as  suggested  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  Captain  Strachey’s  first  memorandum,  or  other- 
wise, it  is  recommended  that  the  Asiatic  Society  do  address  the 
Government  on  the  subject,  and  solicit  their  action. 

In  the  continued  absence  of  instructions  from  Government 
Captain  H.  Strachey  has  now  himself  collected  and  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Schlagintweit  in  Berlin,  all  manuscripts  recovered 
in  Kumaou,  and  such  of  the  instruments  (chiefly  German  Ther- 
mometers) as  appeared  to  be  worth  transmission.  None  of  the 
collectious  have  come  within  his  reach. 

Memorandum  No.  2. 

Man  Singh  and  Nain  Singh  Milmal  of  Jwar  in  Kumaon,  left 
Adolphe  Schlagintweit  at  Peshawur  at  the  end  of  December,  1856, 
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or  beginning  of  January,  1857,  and  returned  to  their  own  country 
during  the  next  three  months,  making  a few  observations  by  the 
way.  After  this  they  had  no  further  communication  with  him, 
excepting  by  a message  sent  in  March,  1857,  through  Capt.  H. 
Strachey,  G6th  Ghoorka  Regt.,  which  requested  Man  Singh  to 
join  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  again,  either  at  Kangra  in  April,  or 
later  in  Ladak,  which,  however,  Man  Singh  did  not  attempt. 

Going  as  usual  to  the  Gar  fair,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  Man 
Singh  heard  only  some  vague  reports  about  Adolphe  Schlagintweit 
from  traders  of  Ladak,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the  9th 
paragraph  of  memo.  No.  1. 

In  December,  1857,  Man  Singh  received  a packet  of  thermome- 
ters, &c.,  with  sundry  notes  from  Hermann  Schlagintweit,  through 
Mr.  B.  Colvin,  Assistant  Commissoner  of  Kumaon.  These  had 
been  sent  from  Calcutta  in  April  of  that  year,  but  owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  Upper  India  soon  after,  and  Man 
Singh’s  absence  in  Bhotan,  their  delivery  was  delayed  till  his  re- 
turn to  the  lower  hills  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  made  little  or 
no  use  of  these  instruments  since,  and  ultimately  returned  them  to 
Captain  Strachey. 

In  September,  1858,  Man  Singh,  being  again  at  the  Gar  fair, 
got  some  further  information  about  Adolphe  Schlagintweit,  chiefly 
from  one  Narpar,  a native  of  Sunam  in  Kumaon  of  Bischir,  trad- 
ing to  Ladak  aud  Yarkund.  This  person  was  himself  at  Yarkund 
in  1857.  When  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  arrived  in  that  quarter 
the  Turks  of  Khokund,  were  already  at  or  near  the  city.  Adolphe 
Schlagintweit  himself  did  not  enter  the  town,  but  his  guide,  Ma- 
homed Amin,  did  so,  and  left  it  again,  either  before  or  during  the 
siege,  under  what  relations  with  his  owu  master  or  with  the  Turks 
was  not  known  to  informant. 

As  the  siege  continued,  and  the  Chinese  were  shut  up  in  their 
citadel,  they  obliged  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  take 
part  in  the  fighting  ; among  others,  a lot  of  foreign  merchants,  in- 
cluding about  forty-five  (45)  of  the  Bischris,  of  whom  15  only  re- 
turned, informant  JVurpur  being  one  of  them  ; the  rest  were  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners. 

After  the  siege  was  raised,  informant  heard  that  Adolphe 
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Sclilagintweifc  had  joiued  the  camp  of  the  Turks,  and  been  at  first 
well  received  by  them  ; and  on  their  retreat  towards  Khokund,  he 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  Kashghar.  As  they  were  carrying  off 
with  them  a lot  of  their  prisoners  to  be  kept  or  sold  for  slaves  (ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  Turkistan),  some  of  the  Bischris  being 
among  the  number,  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  remonstrated  that  they 
were  British  subjects  aud  should  be  released.  On  this  arose  a 
dispute ; the  Turks  accused  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  of  taking  part 
with  their  enemies,  and  ended  by  killing  him. 

Informant  had  certificates  from  the  Chinese  Authorities  of  Yar- 


kund,  testifying  his  services  in  the  siege,  aud  promising  him  some 
reward  at  a future  opportunity. 

The  above  accouut  of  the  Bischri  Nurpur  was  confirmed  by  one 
Uniar,  an  Argon  of  Ladak,  who  had  received  letters  from  his 
friends  at  Yarkund  to  the  same  effect. 


.(1 


Recovered  from  Man  Singh. 
f 1 Boiling  Thermometer  (German). 

1 2 Ground  ditto  in  cases  ditto. 

Large  Newman’s  Thermometer  (broken). 

Boiling  Apparatus,  in  box. 

Old  Geneva  AVatch. 

Small  Magnifying  Glass. 

Set  of  observations  on  temperatures  of  rivers  and 
wells  in  the  Punjaub  aud  Bohilkund,  &c.,  from 
January  to  March,  1857 ; and  a few  other  papers. 

Of  these,  1 and  3 have  been  kept  by  Capt.  Strachey  to  send 
home,  aud  2 left  with  the  Assist.  Commissioner  at  Almora,  being 
of  no  further  use. 


(Sd.)  H.  Strachey, 
Capt.  G Gth  Goorkha  Light  Infantry. 

Almora,  January,  1859. 


Newspaper  Extracts  referring  to  the  above,  furnished  by  Captain 

Strachey. 

“A  letter  written  from  the  borders  of  Thibet,  informs  us,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  of  there  being  no  doubt  of  the  murder  of  the  enterpris- 
ing aud  scientific  traveller,  Mr.  Adolphe  Schlagintweit.  This,  it 
now  appears,  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  past,  or  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  It  has,  however,  only  become  recently  known,  at 
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least  publicly  so,  in  this  country,  though  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  gentleman  in  Ger- 
many so  far  back  as  April  last ; his  death  having  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  Lahore,  where  it  was  known  through  official  letters  received 
from  Cashmere.  ‘ Why,’  asks  our  correspondent,  ‘ was  this  not  made 
known  to  the  public  generally  ?’  Our  present  information  is  very 
scanty,  but  is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Schlagintweit  was  murdered  by  a 
plundering  party  of  Khokuud  people,  who  suspected  that  he  was 
connected  with  their  enemies,  the  Chinese.  None  of  Mr.  Schlagin- 
tweit’s  instruments  or  papers  have  yet  been  discovered,  though 
people  have  been  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  some  have,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, been  takeu  by  servants  by  the  Cashmere  route. 

“Some  short  time  ago,  we  announced  that  the  enterprising  and 
scientific  traveller,  Herr  Adolphe  Schlagintweit,  had  been  murdered, 
and  we  now  find  confirmation  of  the  fact  in  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  the  Simla  Correspondent  of  the  Evening  Mail  (Times)  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  as  follows — 

“ From  the  same  source,  positive,  and,  I fear,  authentic  information 
has  been  received  of  the  death  of  theadventurous  explorer  and  natural- 
ist, Adolphe  Schlagintweit,  one  of  the  three  brothers  already  so  well 
known  for  their  scientific  researches,  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  India  and  among  the  Himalayas.  Although 
rumours  of  his  death,  someaccompanied  by  circumstantial  details,  have 
been  for  some  time  circulated,  they  were  not  known  to  rest  on  any 
good  authority.  It  appears  that  a party  of  Kbokundhis  belonging  to  a 
tribe  which  was  in  revolt  against  the  Chinese,  came  into  the  Yarkund 
territory  early  in  the  spring,  and  drove  the  few  Chinese  troops  in 
the  villages  into  the  town  of  Yarkund.  In  one  of  the  villages  near 
the  tow’n,  the  Kbokundhis  found  Schlagintweit  residing,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  asked  them  why  they  did  not  attack 
Yarkund  itself,  where  the  Chinese  force  w’as  so  small,  and  they 
were  so  numerous.  For  some  unexplained  reason  they  wTere 
offended  at  this  question.  They  retired  and  held  a consultation,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  they  decided  he  must  be  a friend  of 
the  Chinese,  and  wished  to  ensnare  them  ; and  in  the  dead  of  night 
they  surrounded  his  house  and  killed  him,  to  the  great  regret  of 
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their  chief,  who  has  saved  some  of  the  unfortunate  traveller’s  instru- 
ments. The  letter  contains  a few  details  respecting  his  collections 
and  the  movements  of  his  retainers,  which  I have  forwarded  to  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  English  savans,  as  perhaps  the  informa- 
tion is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  for  newspaper  readers.  Major 
Lake  on  one  side  of  the  Sutlej,  aud  Lord  William  Hay  at  the  other, 
will  no  doubt  exert  themselves  to  get  the  most  complete  information 
respecting  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  to  secure  his  valuable  collec- 
tions, instruments,  and  papers.  Some  of  his  followers  left  for  Cash- 
mere,  others  for  the  Cis-Sutlege,  before  the  snows  set  iu,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  observations.” 

From  reliable  information  received  from  the  Commissioner  Trans- 
Sutlege  States,  we  fear  but  little  doubt  now  remains  as  to  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Adolphe  Schlagintweit.  It  appears  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indijans  about  12  or  14  months  ago,  and,  if  not  killed,  is  still 
in  captivity.” 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Council  recommended  that  Capt. 
H.  Strachey’s  suggestion  be  adopted,  aud  moved  “ that  the  Society 
do  address  the  Government  accordingly.” 

This  resolution  having  been  seconded  was  put  by  the  chairman  aud 
carried  unanimously. 

2.  From  Baboo  Badha  Nauth  Sikdar,  an  Abstract  of  the 
Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office, 
Calcutta,  for  the  month  of  October,  1858. 

Seduction  of  Subscription. 

The  Council  submitted  the  following  report : 

“ The  Council  have  again  taken  into  consideration  the  rates  of  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  with  a view  to  their  reduction. 

They  have  long  felt  that  such  a measure  was  on  every  account 
most  desirable,  provided  only  it  could  be  effected  without  serious 
danger  to  the  financial  credit  of  the  Society. 

An  apprehension  that  the  immediate  loss  of  income,  which  any 
reduction  must  occasion,  would  cause  serious  embarrassment,  and 
the  uncertainty  how  soon,  if  ever,  the  influx  of  new  members  would 
be  sufficiently  large  to  restore  the  balance,  has  hitherto  deterred 
the  Council  from  recommending  any  reduction. 
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The  great  importance,  however,  of  widening  the  basis  of  the  society, 
and  obtaining  for  it  a more  general  support,  has  been  so  frequently  and 
urgently  pressed  upon  them,  that,  after  much  anxious  consideration? 
they  have  at  length  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  experiment  should 
be  tried,  trusting  that  a large  accession  of  members  may  justify  the 
anticipations  of  its  advocates. 

The  Council  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  any  reduction  is 
made,  it  ought  to  be  a considerable  one,  in  order  that  the  measure 
may  obtain  any  fair  chance  of  success. 

The  rules  which  fix  the  present  rates  of  payment  are  as  follows  : 

Rule  8. — Ordinary  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  Es.  32 
and  a quarterly  payment  of  Rs.  16  in  advance,  commencing  from 
the  quarter  in  which  they  are  elected,  so  long  as  they  are  resident  in 
India.  These  rates  to  be  continued  for  2 years,  and  to  be  then 
subject  to  revision. 

Rule  10. — It  shall  be  optional  for  any  member  to  compound  for 
the  quarterly  contributions  by  the  payment  of  500  Rs. 

Rule  11. — All  sums  so  paid  shall  be  invested  in  Company’s  paper 
and  kept  as  a reserve  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  propose  to  rescind  these  rules  and  substitute  for 
them  the  following. 

“ Ordinary  members  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes, — one  Resi- 
dent, one  Non-resident. 

“ All  members  who  reside  within  30  miles  of  Calcutta  shall  be 
deemed  Resident. 

“ Residents  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  Rupees  32,  and  a quarter- 
ly payment  of  Rs.  12. 

“ Non-residents  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  Rupees  32,  and  a 
quarterly  payment  of  Rs.  6. 

“ All  payments  to  be  made  in  advance,  commencing  from  the  quar- 
ter iu  which  members  are  elected,  and  continuing  so  long  as  they  are 
resident  in  India.” 

At  present  the  number  of  paying  members  is  102,  of  whom  about 
one-half  are  resident.  Supposing  this  proportion  between  residents 
and  non-residents  to  be  maintained  in  future,  the  Council  have  cal- 
culated that  200  members  of  both  classes  will  be  required  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  present  necessary  expenditure  of  the  Society. 
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Expenditure. 

General  charges  for  Library,  Museum  and  Establish- 
ment,   6000 

Journal, — say 1200 


7200 

4800 

2400 


7200 

The  present  number  of  members  must  therefore  be  nearly  doubled, 
if  the  Society  is  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  position  it  now  occu- 
pies. 

The  Council  do  not  disguise  from  themselves  that  the  measure 
they  are  proposing  is  one  which  is  not  free  from  risk.  They  are 
satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  successful,  but  they  are  no  less  impress- 
ed witli  a conviction  that  to  ensure  success  a resolute  effort  is 
necessary. 

They  therefore  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  have  been  the  active  promot- 
ers of  a reduction,  that  iu  the  event  of  the  measure  being  carried, 
they  will  use  all  their  influence  to  obtain  for  the  Society  that 
enlarged  support  without  which  its  resources  must  be  seriously 
crippled,  and  its  usefulness  proportionally  impaired. 

The  Council  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that  this  appeal  will 
be  responded  to  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
and  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature  in  India;  and  with 
this  conviction  they  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  pro- 
posed measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  Society.” 

The  Secretary  proposed  that  the  ordinary  general  meeting  in  July 
be  made  special  for  the  consideration  and  final  decision  of  the 
question,  and  that  in  the  interval  the  votes  of  non-resident  mem- 
bers be  taken,  in  compliance  with  rule  45. 

This  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

The  Curator  exhibited  the  skull  of  a Tibetan  Kyang  (or  so  call- 
ed ‘ wild  Horse’),  together  with  that  of  a Ghor-khur  (or  so  called 


Income. 

100  Residents  at  Rs.  48, 

100  Non-Residents  at  Rs.  24,  . .. 
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‘ wild  Ass’),  from  Bikauir,  lent  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  Major 
Robert  C.  Tytler. 


Library. 

List  of  books  received  for  the  April  meeting. 

Presentations. 

The  Athenaeum  for  January,  1859 

London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  112,  Feb- 
ruary, 1859. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  48,  December,  1858. — By  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Part  VIII.  No- 
vember, 1857,  to  July,  1858. — By  the  Royal  Institute. 

Memorandum  of  Col.  A.  Cotton  on  a Railway  from  Beitkul  Harbour 
to  Hydrabad. — By  the  Madras  Government. 

Bibidharta  Sangraha  for  Kartic,  No.  55.  — By  the  Editor. 

Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  January  and  February,  1859. — By  the 
Editors. 

Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  March,  1859. 

Oriental  Baptist  for  March,  1859. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  Continuation 
of  No.  XVIII.  New  series.  Revenue  Settlement  in  the  Province  of  Sind. 
— By  the  Home  Government. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Madras  Government,  No.  LIV.  Pa. 
pers  relating  to  the  Budget  of  Public  Works  for  1857-58. 

The  Calcutta  Review  for  March,  1859. 

Purchased. 

Journal  des  Savants  for  January,  1859. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  2,  3 and  4 for  January,  1859. 

Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  30  to  33  for  January  and  February,  1859. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  15th  January  and  1st  February,  1859. 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Tome  IX.  No.  5. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  III.  No.  14. 
Westminster  Review,  No.  29,  January,  1859. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  209,  January,  1859. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  221,  January,  1859. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Nos.  78  and  79,  November  1859, 
and  January,  1859. 

Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  No.  12,  1858,  and  No.  1,  1859, 
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Catalogue  Annuel  de  a Librairie  Francaise,  pour  1858,  par  Cli.  Rein- 
wald. 

El-Azraki’s  Stadt  Mecca,  by  Ferdinand  W listen  feld,  Leipzic.  Erster 
Band,  1858. 

Natural  History  Review  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  1,  January,  1859. 

Memoires  sur  les  Contrees  Occidentales  par  M.  Stanislaus  Julien.  Tome 
II.  Paris,  1858. 

Le  Boustan  de  Sadi,  Texte  Persan  avec  un  commentaire  Persan.  par 
Cln  II.  Graf.  Vienne,  1858. 

Opuscula  Arabica  by  William  Wright,  1859. 

Avesta  die  Ileiligen  Scliriften  der  Parsen  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Spiegel, 
.Zvceeter  Band,  Leipzig,  1859. 

Dorin,  Bernhard.  History  of  the  Afghans,  from  the  Persian  of  Neamut 
Ullah,  London,  1836. 

Weber,  Dr.,  Catrunjaya  Mahatmyam,  Band  I.  No.  4,  Leipzig,  1858. 


Foe  Mat,  1S59. 

The  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
was  held  on  the  4th  instant. 

E.  A.  Samuells,  Esq  , senior  member  present,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Presentations  were  received  : — 

1.  — From  Chaloner  Alabaster,  Esq.,  some  Chinese  curiosities  in 
two  boxes. 

2.  — From  Mous.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Paris,  copy  of  a pamphlet  on 
the  Bostau  of  Sadi. 

3.  — From  Devidyal  Singh,  of  Benares,  through  Pundit  Iswara 
Chundra  Bidya  Sagara,  a copy  of  Manava  Dliurma  Prokash,  or 
Menu  Smriti  Ka  Vasha,  being  a Hindi  translation  of  the  Institutes 
of  Menu. 

4. — From  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  XLIV.  of  the  Selections 
from  the  records  of  that  Government. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members  : 

The  Hon’ble  G.  F.  Edmondstoue,  B.  C.  S.,  Lieut.-Governor,  North- 
western provinces  (re-elected). 
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E.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 

Dr.  P.  Bleeker  was  elected  a corresponding  member. 

Major  R.  Tytler,  proposed  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Samuells,  was  named  for  ballot  as  an  ordinary  member  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Council  submitted  the  following  report: — 

The  Council  beg  to  recommend  that  Rule  49,  which  directs  that 
“no  person  shall  be  proposed  or  elected  a member  of  the  Society  on 
the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,”  be  rescinded. 

The  annual  meeting  is  devoted  specially  to  business  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Society  ; but  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  election  of  members,  which  is  strictly  a matter  of 
business,  should  be  prohibited. 

Practically  the  rule  has  been  found  for  the  last  two  years  extreme- 
ly inconvenient.  In  both  years  several  candidates  who  had  been 
proposed  in  December  stood  over  for  election  till  February,  and  in  the 
former  of  these  years,  1857-58,  one  candidate  who  was  anxious  to  be 
elected  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  Library  expressed  annoyance  at 
the  delay. 

The  Council  therefore  propose  to  rescind  the  rule  ; and  as  an 
appeal  to  non-resident  members  is  in  this  case  necessary  under  Rule 
45,  they  recommend  that  the  votes  of  such  members  be  at  once 
taken,  so  that  the  question  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  special  meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  after  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary  business  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  July. 

Communications  were  received : 

1. — From  Messrs.  Hermann  and  Robert  Sclilagintweit. 

A Circular  note  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  Herr  Adolphe  Schla- 
gintweit. 

The  note  is  as  follows  : — 

Sie, — Lord  Stanley,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
has  been  kindly  pleased  to  send  us  for  our  information  a most  care- 
fully compiled  collection  of  official  papers  and  memoranda,  which 
the  Government  of  India  as  well  as  several  Civil  and  Military  Offi- 
cers have  been  good  enough  to  collect  in  the  hope  of  elucidating 
the  fate  of  our  brother  Adolphe  Schlagintweit,  in  charge  of  the 
Magnetic  Survey  of  India  since  1854. 
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The  papers  contain  : 

1.  A large  and  most  elaborate  memorandum,  which  Capt.  Henry 
Strachey,  G6t.Ii  Gorkhas,  lias  given  himself  the  great  trouble  to 
compile,  partly  from  evidences  of  several  Natives,  partly  from  notes 
contained  in  the  Indian  newspapers.  This  memorandum  is  accom- 
panied by  another  most  valuable  communication,  the  result  of  Capt. 
Straehey’s  indefatigable  personal  inquiries. 

2.  Letters  from  the  Hewan  of  Kashmir  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Punjaub. 

3.  Several  evidences  taken  by  Major  Lake  and  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Taylor,  the  Civil  Officers  of  the  Kangra  District. 

Besides  these  official  letters,  the  following  gentlemen  obliged  us 
by  private  communications: 

a.  — Rev.  H.  Jaschke,  Missionary  at  Kyelong  in  Lahoul  with 
whom,  before  starting  for  Ladak,  Adolphe  had  the  pleasure  of  stay- 
ing some  weeks.  The  Rev.  gentleman  also  wuis  kind  enough  to  take 
charge  of  a part  of  his  luggage,  and  of  such  spare  iustrumeuts  which 
Adolphe  did  not  think  advisable  to  take  with  him  on  his  jouruey  to 
the  North. 

b. — A.  C.  Gumpert,  Esq.  Consul  of  Hamburg  and  Oldenburg  at 
Bombay  who  had  kindly  put  himself  iu  communication  with  several 
officers  of  the  Panjab  and  regularly  forwarded  us  the  results  of  his 
inquiries. 

c.  — Lord  Elphinstoue,  Lord  Hay,  Major  Ramsay,  Hon’ble  W. 
Elliot,  L.  Bowring,  Esq.,  W.  Russel,  Esq.,  the  particularly  well  in- 
formed special  correspondent  of  the  Times  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, equally  obliged  us,  when  occasion  presented  itself,  w ith  their 
advice  and  information,  iu  addition  to  that  which  we  owed  to  the 
Indian  press.  In  Euglaud  especially,  Col.  Sykes,  M.  P.,  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  communicated  us  any  letters  they  had  receiv- 
ed ; in  Germany  it  was  chiefly  our  celebrated  and  most  kind  friend, 
Baron  Humboldt,  who  assisted  us  iu  making  our  inquiries. 

From  an  examination  of  these  papers  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  has  lost  his  life  in  Central 
Asia,  probably^  iu  Kashgar  after  having  left  Yarkand. 

Capt.  Strachey’s  last  memoir,  Almora,  January,  1858,  says: 

“ After  the  siege  of  Yarkand  was  raised,  Adolphe  Schlagintweit 
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had  joined  the  Camp  of  the  Turks  and  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
Kashgar.  As  they  were  carrying  off  with  them  a lot  of  their  pri- 
soners to  be  sold  for  slaves,  some  of  the  Bissahirs  bein«r  amon®  the 
number,  Adolphe  Schlagiutweit  remonstrated  that  they  were  British 
subjects  and  should  be  released.  On  this  arose  a dispute.  The 
Turks  accused  Adolphe  Bchlagintweit  of  taking  part  with  their 
enemies  and  ended  by  killing  him.” 

A quite  recent  letter  from  December  81st,  1858,  to  January  11th, 
1859,  from  Mr.  Yardouguine,  Russian  Officiating  Consul  at  Tcliou- 
goutchak  in  the  Russian  part  of  Central  Asia,  seems  also  to  confirm 
his  death.  We  received  this  letter  through  the  energetic  exertions 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  it  was  delivered  to  us  by  Baron  Bud- 
berg,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Berlin.  This  letter  had  taken  an 
admirably  short  time  to  reach  us,  being  the  answer  to  a request  of 
November  8th,  1858.  In  this  letter  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  order  of  Bouzrook  Khau  from  Kokand  who  had  besieged  Kashgar 
and  invaded  Turkistan. 

We  feel  most  deeply  obliged  for  all  these  numerous  proofs  of 
general  sympathy  in  Europe  and  India,  and  we  allow  ourselves  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  India  to  the  fact,  that  even 
now  it  will  not  be  quite  impossible  to  save  at  least  through  their 
zeal  a great  part  of  his  journals,  observations,  instruments  and  col- 
lections, which  are  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  made. 

Capt.  Henry  Strachey  states,  that  according  to  information  he 
received,  several  boxes  with  collections,  drawings,  books  and  some 
instruments  are  in  Debra  in  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office ; the 
Missionaries  of  Lahoul  have  informed  us  that  similar  objects  are 
still  left  in  their  charge  ; we  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  even 
those,  which  Adolphe  Schlagiutweit  carried  with  him,  during  his 
travels  in  Turkistan,  might  be  recovered  by  a plan  we  have  the 
honor  to  propose. 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  these  objects  cannot  be  got  without 
Government’s  usual  energetic  assistance,  and  without  the  sanc- 
tioning the  comparatively  small  expenses  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
In  consequence  of  the  following  extract  of  a letter  addressed  to  us 
by  the  India  House  as  early  as  July,  1858,  we  consider  it  our  dutv 
again  officially  to  request  the  kind  assistance  of  Government. 
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The  letter  says  : 

AVith  reference  to  the  letter  addressed  by  General  Sabine  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated  14th  May,  1858,  in  which  be 
states  “ that  the  eighty  stations  visited  by  the  Messrs.  Schlagint- 
vveit  are  independent  of  those  visited  by  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  in 
his  last  and  fatal  journey  of  which  they  have  a prospect  of  receiv- 
ing a journal  and  observations,”  the  Court  expect  that  you  will  use 
every  exertion  to  recover  your  late  brother’s  Memoranda  of  the 
researches  on  which  the  Government  of  India  employed  him. 

(Signed)  J.  D.  Dickinson. 

We  therefore  have  the  honor  to  propose  in  reference  to  his  manu- 
scripts and  collections  : 

1.  That  the  objects  at  Debra  be  repacked  in  accordance  with 
Capt.  Strachey’s  plans. 

2.  That  the  Missionaries  at  Lahoul  be  requested  to  send  at 
Government’s  expense  from  Lahoul  to  Kangra  the  collections,  ob- 
servations and  instruments,  &e.,  and  to  draw  up  a report,  specifying 
the  claims  to  which  Hari  Chand,  the  son  of  the  Negi  of  Lahoul  is 
entitled,  for  the  journeys  he  undertook  last  summer  in  search  of 
our  brother. 

3.  That  a note  may  be  issued  to  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  the 
Puujaub  and  to  the  Commissioners  of  Kamaon,  Simla  and  Kangra 
authorizing  them  to  distribute  freely  circulars  in  the  vernacular 
languages  among  the  trading  people  of  their  districts,  promising  a 
reward  for  any  papers,  drawings,  instruments  or  other  property  of 
Adolphe  Schlagintweit  delivered  to  them,  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion being  dependent  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  property 
restored.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  traders  would  carry  on 
such  circulars  to  Kashmir,  Ladak  and  the  countries  of  Central  Asia 
which  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  has  visited. 

4.  That  all  the  instruments,  collections  and  observations  thus 
recovered,  be  forwarded  to  us,  if  small  parcels,  overland  to  Berlin, 
if  boxes,  to  London,  addressed  “ Schlagintweit,  India  House,”  for 
being  worked  out  and  put  up  like  our  other  collections. 

Finally  we  have  the  honor  to  add  that  copies  of  this  circular  note 
have  been  officially  dispatched, — 
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To  the  India  House,  London  ; to  the  Seats  of  Government  in 
India  ; and  to  the  following  officers  and  gentlemen  in  India. 

Col.  E.  J.  H.  Bihcii,  Calcutta. 

L.  Bowring,  Esq.,  Private  Secy,  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  Commissioners  of  Kamaon,  Kangra  and  Simla. 

G.  Edmonstone,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

Hou’ble  Walter  Elliott,  Madras. 

A.  C.  Gumpert,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

Eev.  Jasciike,  Lahoul. 

W.  Muir,  Esq.,  Allahabad. 

Col.  Eamsay,  Nepal. 

W.  Eussel,  Esq.,  Oude. 

The  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 

Major  Eichard  Strachey,  Ditto. 

Capt.  Henry  Strachey,  Ditto. 

Col.  Waugh,  Mussoori. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedt.  Servts., 

(Signed)  H.  and  E.  Sciilagintwett. 

The  secretary  stated  that  before  this  circular  had  reached  him  he 
had  written  a letter  to  Government  on  the  subject,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutiou  agreed  to  by  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting. 

He  begged  to  read  the  letter,  which  was  as  follows : 

“ From  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  oe  Bengal. 

“ To  C.  Beadon,  Esq. 

“ Secy.  Govt,  of  India,  Foreign  Department. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  to  address 
you  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  lamented  traveller,  Herr  Adolphe 
Schlagintweit. 

“ From  intelligence  which  has  been  received,  there  is  unfortuuately 
little  room  to  doubt  that  this  gentleman  was  murdered  by  a party  of 
Turkomans  near  Yarkand,  at  the  end  of  1857,  or  the  beginning  of 
1858. 

“ Accounts  of  his  death  have  been  derived  from  various  sources,  but 
it  does  not  appear,  from  the  information  which  has  reached  the 
Society,  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  officially 
to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  his  fate,  or  to  recover  his  papers  and 
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collections,  w hich  must  be  of  very  considerable  interest  and  impor- 
tance. 

“ The  Society  have  therefore  directed  me  to  inquire  whether  the 
Government  have  at  present  moved  at  all  in  this  matter,  and  if  they 
have  not  done  so,  to  express  a hope  that  they  will  at  once  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  attending 
his  death  more  accurately,  and  if  possible  to  recover  his  papers  and 
property,  thus  showing  that  the  Government  of  India  does  not  re- 
gard with  indifference  the  fate  of  a gentleman  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  discovery 
and  research. 

“ I have,  &c., 

“ (Sd.)  W,  S.  Atkinson, 

“Secy.  Asiatic  Society." 

2.  — From  Professor  Miix.  Muller,  of  Oxford,  a paper  on  the  origin 
of  writing  in  India,  and  the  probable  period  at  which  it  came  into 
use  for  literary  purposes. 

3.  — From  Baboo  Radhanauth  Sikdar,  Abstract  of  the  results  of  the 
hourly  meteorological  observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General’s 
Office,  in  the  month  of  November  last. 

4.  — From  E.  Blyth,  Esq.,  a paper  on  the  cartilaginous  fishes  of 
Lower  Bengal. 

5.  — From  the  same,  a paper  containing  remarks  on  the  different 
animals  kuown  as  wild  asses. 

6.  — From  the  Secy,  to  Government,  Public  Works  Department,  a 
paper  by  Capt.  Henderson,  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  recent 
flood  of  the  Indus. 

This  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  together  with  a note  by  Col. 
R.  Strachey,  who  differed  from  Capt.  Henderson  as  to  the  probable 
origin  of  the  flood.  Some  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Capt.  Yule, 
Col.  Baird  Smith,  Mr.  Oldham,  and  others  took  part. 

The  general  impression  was  that  the  catastrophe  which  caused 
the  inundation  must  have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acho, 
not  far  from  the  Gilgit  valley,  and  not  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nubra  or  Shayook,  as  supposed  by  Capt.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Samuells  read  the  following  note  upon  the  wooden  guns  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Berhampore  by  Col.  Dunaford  in  October,  1858, 
and  which  he  lately  presented  to  the  Society  : — 
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“ In  the  proceedings  at  the  February  meeting,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  it  is  stated  that  the  two  wooden  guns  now  before  the 
meeting  were  presented  by  me  to  the  Society  on  behalf  of  Col. 
Rowcroft.  This  is  a mistake,  arising  probably  from  Col.  Rowcroft 
having  last  year  made  me  the  medium  of  presenting  a chair  of  state, 
and  other  articles,  which  he  had  captured  at  Suttasee  iu  Goruckpore. 

“ These  w'ooden  guns  were  taken  by  the  force  under  Col.  Duns  ford 
at  Berhampore,  a place  on  the  road  between  Buxar  and  Arrah, 
where  the  rebels  where  signally  defeated  towards  the  end  of  October 
last.  They  had  no  carriages,  and  were  simply  laid  on  raised  beds  of 
earth,  and  pointed  over  a low  wall  so  as  to  command  the  road  up 
which  it  was  supposed  our  troops  would  advance. 

“ The  maker,  a Nepalese,  it  is  understood,  had  guaranteed  that 
they  should  stand  three  discharges  without  bursting ; but  in  fact 
they  both  burst  at  the  very  first  discharge.  A large  piece  was  blown 
out  of  the  side  of  one,  which  is  said  to  have  killed  a sepoy  in  the  firing, 
and  the  others  fairly  broke  into  two  pieces. 

“ These  were  the  only  two  wooden  guns  which  the  rebels  ever 
finished,  but  several  others  were  found  in  course  of  construction  at 
Jugdispore,  when  the  place  was  captured.  The  mode  of  construction 
was  peculiar.  The  guns,  it  will  be  observed,  are  fashioned  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  saul  timber,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  labour  of 
boring  and  get  rid  of  the  sawdust,  the  blocks  were  suspended  from 
one  end,  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the  point  of  the  augur,  which  was 
worked  from  beneath  by  means  of  the  common  native  bow.  The 
guns  were  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  were  bored  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  A copper  cylinder  was  then  inserted  as  a 
lining,  but  it  appears  to  have  had  no  base,  and  this  was  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  gun,  as  the  powder  must 
have  got  in  behind  the  cylinder,  and  forced  the  copper  forward  in  a 
crumpled  state  when  the  gun  was  fired.  The  diameter  of  the  bore 
is  inches,  and  of  the  block  from  9 inches  at  the  muzzle  to  12 
inches  at  the  breech.  It  was  bound  with  stout  hoops  of  iron  at 
distances  of  a few  inches  apart,  and  wdtli  rope  between  the  hoops. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  leather,  which,  however,  had  disappeared 
before  the  guns  came  into  my  possession. 

“ I have  only  to  add  that  after  the  battle  of  Berhampore  the  guns 
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were  removed  to  Buxar,  by  Mr.  Garstin,  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
at  that  place,  and  that  I obtained  them  from  him.  He  informed 
me  that  there  were  several  balls  of  hammered  iron  belonging  to  them 
lying  at  Doomraou,  and  promised  to  forward  them,  but  they  have 
not  yet  reached  me. 

“ We  have  notices  of  several  wooden  guns  having  been  observed  in 
Burmah  and  China,  but  this  is,  I think,  the  first  instance  of  guns  of 
this  description  Slaving  been  employed  in  Indian  warfare.” 

Major  Robert  C.  Tytler  exhibited  some  fine  Positive  Photogra- 
phic illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture  and  scenery,  of  which  the 
Negatives  as  well  as  the  Positives  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Tytler  and 
himself,  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Provinces  Tlie  pictures  were  of  great 
beauty  and  of  an  extraordinarily  large  size,  being  the  full  size  of 
Holliugsworth’s  largest  negative  paper  22  inches  by  18.  They  elicit- 
ed great  admiration. 

Major  Tytler  remarked  that  he  had  brought  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  encouraging  Photography, 
in  a scientific  point  of  view;  such  illustrations  were  of  great  value 
in  elucidating  the  researches  of  the  Society. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  Major  and  Mrs. 
Tytler  for  this  very  interesting  exhibition  and  a hope  was  expressed 
that  at  the  next  meeting  Major  Tytler  would  oblige  the  Society  by 
shewing  a further  selection  from  his  Pliotographs. 

The  Officiating  Librarian  submitted  the  usual  monthly  report. 


Library. 

The  Library  has  received  the  following  accessions  during  the  mouth  of 
April  last. 


Presented. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  No.  57,  for  February, 


1859. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  by  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XXII.  Part  I., 
March,  1859,  London. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  49,  January,  1859,  Paris. 

London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
Science,  No.  113,  March,  1859. 
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Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pkarmacie,  for  December,  1858. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Loudon,  No.  I,  1851), 
London. 

The  Athenaeum  for  February,  1859. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Spectator  for  March,  1^59. 

Bibidkartha  Sangraha  for  Agrahayun  Saka,  1/89. 

Le  Bostan  de  Saadi,  par  Garcin  de  Tassy.  Paris,  1859. 

Auuals  of  the  Indian  Administration,  Part  I.  Vol.  III.  March,  1S59. — 
By  the  Home  Department. 

Manuva  Dhurma  Prokask,  or  the  Institutes  of  Menu  in  Hindui. — By 
Devidyall. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  XL1V. 
Report  of  the  examination  of  the  Mineral  Districts  of  the  Nerbudda  Val- 
ley.— By  J.  II.  Blackwell,  Esq. 

Quaritcli’s  Catalogue  of  valuable  Books.  London,  1859.  2 copies. 

Boohs  purchased. 

Garnett,  Rev.  Richard,  Philological  Essays.  London,  8vo.  1859. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  &e.  No.  XV.  March,  1859, 
London. 

Journal  des  Savants,  for  February,  1859,  Paris. 

Grimm,  Jacob  und  Wilhelm,  Deutsches  Wbrterbuck — Di^tten  Bandes 
erste  Lieferung  Leipzig,  1859. 

Brockhaus,  Hermann,  Die  Lieder  des  Hafis,  Persisek  ni it  dem  Coin- 
mentare  des  Sudi,  Zweiten  Bandes  Zweites  Heft,  Leipzig,  1859. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Tome  48,  Nos.  (5,  7 and  8.  Paris,  1859. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  15th  February  and  1st  March,  1859, 
Paris. 

Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  34  to  3/  for  February,  1859. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office , Calcutta , 
in  the  month  of  February,  1859. 

Latitude  22°  33'  1"  North.  Longitude  88°  20'  34”  East. 

feet. 

Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  level,  18.11 
Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 


dependent  thereon. 


1 

Mean  Height  of 
the  Barometer 
at  32°  Faht. 

Range  of  the  Barometer 
during  the  day. 

)ry  Bulb 
nometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 

Date. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Mean  I 
Then 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

29.966 

30.056 

29.909 

0.147 

73.9 

83.6 

65.6 

18.0 

2 

.974 

.051 

.932 

.119 

73.8 

85.6 

63.8 

21.8 

3 

.955 

.048 

.884 

.164 

75.1 

86.3 

67.4 

18.9 

4 

.980 

.074 

.931 

.143 

73.1 

82.4 

65  2 

17.2 

5 

30.013 

.106 

.959 

.147 

71.7 

82.8 

63.0 

19.8 

6 

7 

Sunday. 

.054 

.134 

30.013 

.121 

73.8 

83.2 

66.6 

16.6 

8 

.015 

.104 

29.950 

.154 

74.4 

85.2 

68.5 

16.7 

9 

29.989 

.074 

.923 

.151 

73.6 

84.0 

65.5 

18.5 

10 

.978 

.066 

.910 

.156 

75.8 

84.0 

69.0 

15.0 

11 

30.033 

.098 

.978 

.120 

75.1 

85.6 

65.8 

19.8 

12 

.058 

.129 

.996 

.133 

76.2 

86.8 

66.6 

20.2 

13 

14 

Sunday. 

.020 

.108 

.957 

.151 

73.3 

81.8 

66.6 

15.2 

15 

.049 

.146 

.993 

.153 

70.9 

81.0 

62.0 

19.0 

16 

.038 

.141 

.961 

.180 

70.0 

80.6 

61.0 

19.6 

17 

29.975 

.062 

.900 

.162 

71.1 

81.4 

61.0 

20.4 

18 

.948 

.024 

.908 

.116 

73.1 

83.0 

64.0 

19.0 

19 

.961 

.050 

.900 

.150 

76.1 

85.8 

68.2 

17.6 

20 

21 

Sunday. 

.907 

29.990 

.838 

.152 

78.6 

89.4 

70.2 

19.2 

22 

.895 

.963 

.839 

.124 

79.8 

89.6 

74.0 

15.6 

23 

.960 

30.080 

.891 

.189 

78.0 

86.8 

72.2 

14  6 

24 

.968 

.030 

.878 

.152 

77.7 

89.2 

70.0 

19.2 

25 

.970 

.049 

.885 

.164 

73.9 

83.0 

68.0 

15.0 

26 

.931 

.020 

.855 

.165 

73.8 

82.4 

65.8 

16.6 

27 

28 

Sunday. 

.900 

29.977 

.823 

.154 

76.6 

86.0 

68  2 

17.8 

| 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers,  are  derived  from  the  twenty-four  hourly  observations  made  during 
the  day. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office , Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1859. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 
dependent  thereon. — ( Continued .) 


Date. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermo-1 
meter. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

1 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a cubic  foot  of  Air. 

Additional  Weight  of  Va- 
pour required  for  com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humidity, 
complete  saturation  be- 
ing unity. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

1 

66.1 

7.8 

62.2 

11.7 

0.563 

6.14 

2.87 

0.68 

2 

66.8 

7.0 

63.3 

10.5 

.584 

.37 

.61 

.71 

3 

68.4 

6.7 

65.0 

10.1 

.617 

.73 

.61 

.72 

4 

64.9 

8 2 

69.8 

12.3 

.537 

5.88 

.91 

■67 

5 

62.7 

9.0 

58.2 

13.5 

.493 

.39 

3.04 

.64 

G 

Sunday. 

7 

69.5 

4.3 

67.3 

6.5 

.666 

7.27 

1.71 

.81 

8 

68.7 

5.7 

65.8 

8.6 

.634 

6.91 

2.24 

.76 

9 

68.5 

5.1 

65.9 

7.7 

.636 

.95 

1.98 

.78 

10 

70.5 

5.3 

67.8 

8.0 

.677 

7.36 

2.18 

.77 

1 1 

67.4 

7.7 

63.5 

11.6 

.588 

6.39 

.95 

.68 

12 

68.5 

7.7 

64.6 

11.6 

.609 

.62 

3.04 

.69 

13 

Sunday. 

14 

66.6 

6.7 

63.2 

10.1 

.582 

.36 

2.48 

.72 

15 

62.5 

8.4 

58.3 

12.6 

.494 

5.42 

.81 

.66 

16 

61.9 

8.1 

57.8 

12.2 

.486 

.35 

.65 

.67 

17 

63.6 

7.5 

59.8 

11.3 

.520 

.70 

.58 

.69 

18 

66.7 

6.4 

63.5 

9.6 

.588 

6.42 

.37 

.73 

19 

70.0 

6.1 

66.9 

9.2 

.657 

7.15 

.48 

.74 

20 

Sunday. 

21 

71.7 

6.9 

68.2 

10.4 

.686 

.43 

.95 

.72 

22 

73.6 

6.2 

70.5 

9.3 

.739 

.98 

.77 

.74 

23 

70.3 

7.7 

66.4 

11.4 

.646 

.00 

3.19 

.69 

24 

70.3 

7.4 

66.6 

11.1 

.651 

.05 

.05 

.70 

25 

67.3 

6.6 

64.0 

9.9 

.597 

6.52 

2.49 

.72 

26 

65.5 

8.3 

61.3 

12.5 

.546 

5.96 

3.02 

.66 

27 

Sunday. 

28 

70.1 

6.5 

66.8 

9.8 

.655 

7.11 

2.66 

.73 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  constants. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February , 1859. 


Hourly  Means,  & c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygromttrical  elements 
dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean  Height  of 
the  Barometer 
at  32°  Fabt. 
— 

Range  of  the  Barometer  for 
each  hour  during  the 
month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture for  each  hour 
during  the 
month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

1 

Max.  I 

1 

1 

Min. 

Ditf. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Mid- 

night. 

29.984 

30.050 

29.898 

0.152 

70.2 

75.2 

64.8 

10.4 

“l 

.975 

.051 

.891 

.160 

69.6 

75.0 

64.0 

11.0 

2 

.966 

.045 

.873 

.172 

68.9 

75.0 

63.2 

11.8 

3 

.958 

.039 

.867 

.172 

68.8 

74.8  1 

63.0 

11.8 

4 

.958 

.038 

.856 

.182 

67.8 

74.0 

62.3 

11.7 

5 

.964 

.046 

.867 

.179 

67.5 

74.4 

62.0 

12.4 

6 

.982 

.059 

.881 

.178 

67.0 

74.8 

61.2 

13.6 

7 

30.006 

.089 

.902 

.187 

66.9 

74.0 

61.0 

13.0 

8 

.037 

.123 

.942 

.181 

69.6 

76  O 

65.5 

10.5 

9 

.057 

.138 

.958 

.180 

72.8 

78.4 

69.0 

9.4 

10 

.065 

.146 

.963 

.183 

75.6 

81.0 

70.6 

10.4 

11 

.051 

.126 

.954 

.172 

78.4 

82.8 

74.0 

8.8 

Noon. 

.024 

.114 

.911 

.203 

81.1 

85.4 

77.0 

8.4 

1 

29.987 

.081 

.881 

.200 

83.1 

87.9 

78.6 

9.3 

2 

.956 

.050 

.855 

.195 

84.0 

88.9 

79.6 

9.3 

3 

.932 

.023 

.838 

.185 

84.5 

89.6 

80.6 

9.0 

4 

.921 

.013 

.825 

.188 

83.5 

89.3 

79.2 

10.1 

5 

.921 

.017 

.826 

.191 

82.1 

87.2 

78.4 

8.8 

6 

.925 

.028 

•823 

.205 

79.2 

84.5 

75.6 

8.9 

7 

.939 

.037 

.845 

.192 

76.8 

81.9 

72.6 

9.3 

8 

.964 

.058 

.854 

.204 

74.6 

79.2 

70.0 

9.2 

9 

.980 

.071 

.884 

.187 

73.3 

78.0 

68.8 

9.2 

10 

.990 

.077 

.898 

.179 

71.9 

76.6 

68.0 

8.6 

11 

.987 

.062 

.883 

.179 

71.1 

75.9 

66.6 

9.3 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several  hours 
during  the  month. 
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Abstract  of  the  Fesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office , Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1859. 

Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 
dependent  thereon. — (Continued.) 


Hour. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  Force 
of  Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Va- 
pour in  a cubic 
foot  of  Air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required 
for  complete  satu- 
ration. 

1 Mean  degree  of  Hu- 
midity, complete 
saturation  being 
unity. 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

Mid- 

66.5 

3.7 

64.6 

5.6 

0.609 

6.70 

1.35 

0.83 

night. 

1 

66.0 

3.6 

64.2 

5.4 

.601 

.62 

.28 

.84 

2 

65.7 

3.2 

64.1 

4.8 

.599 

.60 

.14 

.85 

3 

65.7 

3.1 

64.1 

4.7 

.599 

.60 

.11 

.86 

4 

64.7 

3.1 

62.8 

5.0 

.574 

.35 

.13 

;85 

5 

64.5 

3.0 

62.7 

4.8 

.572 

.33 

.09 

.85 

6 

64.1 

2.9 

62.4 

4.6 

.567 

.27 

.03 

.86 

7 

63.9 

3.0 

62.1 

4.8 

.561 

.21 

.07 

.85 

8 

65.2 

4.4 

63.0 

66 

.578 

.36 

.54 

.81 

9 

67.1 

5.7 

64.2 

8.6 

.601 

.57 

2.14 

.75 

10 

68.4 

7.2 

64.8 

10.8 

.613 

.68 

.80 

.71 

11 

69.0 

9.4 

64.3 

14.1 

.603 

.53 

3.78 

.63 

Noon. 

70.0 

11.1 

64.4 

16.7 

.605 

.51 

4.66 

.58 

1 

70.2 

12.9 

63.7 

19.4 

.591 

.34 

5.52 

.54 

2 

70.1 

13.9 

63.1 

20.9 

.580 

.20 

.97 

.51 

3 

70.4 

14.1 

63.3 

21.2 

.584 

.24 

6.11 

.51 

4 

69.9 

13.6 

63.1 

20.4 

.580 

.21 

5.79 

.52 

5 

70.0 

12.1 

63.9 

18.2 

.595 

.39 

.12 

.56 

6 

70.2 

9.0 

65.7 

13.5 

.632  1 

.82 

3.74 

.65 

7 

69.5 

7.3 

65.8 

11.0 

.634 

.89 

2.94 

.70 

8 

68.5 

6.1 

65.4  | 

9.2 

.626 

.82 

.38 

.74 

9 

68.0 

5.3 

65.3 

8.0 

.623 

.82 

.02 

.77 

10 

67.4 

4.5 

65.1 

6 8 

.619 

.79 

1.69 

.80 

11 

66.9 

4.2 

64.8 

6.3 

.613 

.75 

1 

.53 

.82 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  constants. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
talcen  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office , Calcutta , 
in  the  month  of  February,  1859. 

Solar  Radiation,  Weather,  &c. 


| Date. 

Max.  Solar 
radiation. 

Rain  Gauge' 
5 feetabovei 
Ground,  j 

Prevailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 

General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 

o 

Inches. 

1 

141.0 

N.  & S.  W.  & S. 

Cloudless. 

2 

141.6 

S.  W.  & W. 

Cloudless. 

3 

141.0 

s.  w.  & w. 

Cloudless. 

4 

135.0 

W.  & N.  W. 

Cloudless. 

5 

6 

140.0 

Sunday. 

W.  & N.  W.  & S.  W. 

Cloudless. 

7 

129.0 

S.  E.  & N.  & S.  W. 

Cloudless,  also  foggy  between  3 and  10 

A.  M. 

8 

142.3 

S. 

Cloudless,  also  foggy  between  2 and  7 

A.  M. 

9 

140.0 

S. 

Cloudless. 

10 

136.4 

S.  & S.  E.  & E. 

Cloudless  till  6 a.  m.  Scatd.  M and  i 
till  6 P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

11 

136.5 

N.  E.  & N.  & S. 

Cloudless  till  5 a.  m.  Scatd.  M and  i 
till  2 P.  m.  cloudless  afterwards. 

12 

13 

140.0 

Sunday. 

N.  E. 

Cloudless. 

14 

135.6 

N. 

Cloudless  till  5 A.  m.  Scatd.  \-i  till  11 
a.  m.  cloudless  afterwards. 

15 

139.0 

N.  & W. 

Cloudless. 

16 

139.0 

N.  & W. 

Cloudless. 

17 

136  0 

W.  & S.  & N. 

Cloudless. 

lb 

140.0 

W.  & N.  W. 

Cloudless  till  8 A.  M.  Scatd.  ^ i and  ^i 
till  1 P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

19 

20 

139.0 

Sunday. 

S.  W.  & S. 

Cloudless  till  7 a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  till  3 
P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards  ; also  foggy 
between  3 and  7 a.  m. 

21 

147.0 

* * 

s.  & w. 

Cloudy  till  7 a.  M.  cloudless  after- 
wards ; also  slightly  drizzling  be- 
tween midnight  and  1 a.  m. 

22 

140.0 

•• 

s.  &S.  E. 

Scatd.  clouds  till  8 A.  m.  cloudless 
afterwards. 

23 

131.5 

•• 

N.  E.&S.&N.W.&N. 

Cloudless  till  5 a.  m.  Scatd.  ^-i  till  2 
p.  H.  cloudless  afterwards. 

24 

139.4 

0.66 

S.  & S.  E. 

Cloudless  till  Noon.  Scatd.  ^i  till  9 p. 
H.  cloudless  afterwards  ; also  a S. 
E.  gale  with  thunder,  lightning  and 
rain  between  7 h.  20 m.  and  7 h.  40 m. 

P.  M. 

M Cirri,  i Cirro  strati,  <~>i  Cumuli,  Cumulo  strati,  V>— i Nimbi,  — i Strati, 
W Cirro  cumuli. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office , Calcutta , 
in  the  Month  of  February,  1859. 

Solar  Radiation,  Weather,  &c. 


| Date. 

Max.  Solar 
radiation. 

Rain  Gauge 
5 feet  above 
Ground. 

Prevailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 

General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 

0 

Inches. 

25 

129.0 

N.  W.  & other  wind. 

Cloudy. 

26 

135.0 

. , 

N.  W.  & S.  E.  & W. 

Cloudless  till  6 a.  M.  Scatd  r*i  and  i 

afterwards. 

27 

Sunday. 

28 

136.0 

# , 

S. 

Cloudless  till  8 A.  m.  Scatd.  i till  4 

p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Meteorological  Observations. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1859. 

Monthly  Results. 

Inches. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,  . . . . 29.980 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  A.  M.  on  the  15th,  . . 30.146 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  6 p.  m.  on  the  28th,  . . 29.823 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,  . . . . 0.323 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures,  . . . . . . 30.066 

Ditto  ditto  Min.  ditto,  ..  ..  ..  29.917 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,  ..  ..  0.149 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ..  ..  74.6 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3 p.  m.  on  the  22nd,  . . . . 89.6 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7 A.  M.  on  the  16th  and  17th,  . . 61.0 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  . . . . 28.6 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature,  ..  ..  ..  84.6 

Ditto  ditto  Min.  ditto,  ..  ..  ..  66.6 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  ..  18.0 


o 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ..  ..  67.6 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer, . . 7.0 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,  ..  ..  ..  64.1 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point,  ..  10.5 

Inches. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  . . . . 0.599 


Troy  grains. 


Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  ..  ..  ..  6.52 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  ..  2.68 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity,  0.71 


Inches. 

Rained  2 days,  Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours,  . . . . 0.66 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  . . . . . . 0.66 


Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind,  . . . . S.  & W.  & N. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
talcen  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1859. 

Monthly  Kesults. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  a given  hour  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  same  hour  when 


any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 

t 


